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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

JULY 19, 1893. 


At the adjourned annual town meeting of April 20, 1891, 
after brief explanatory remarks, the following motion was 
presented by Hon. J. White Belcher: 

" That the Moderator appoint a committee of fifteen per¬ 
sons with authority to take such measures as they shall deem 
expedient to celebrate, in an appropriate manner, the one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the incorporation of the Town of Ran¬ 
dolph, occurring March 9, 1893, and that said committee be 
authorized and instructed to petition the next Legislature for 
authority to raise by taxation such sum of money as may be 
deemed necessary for said purpose.” 

This motion met with no opposition and was carried. At 
the same meeting, the Moderator, Mr. John T. Flood, an¬ 
nounced as the committee the following named gentlemen: 

J. White Belcher, John B. Thayer, Hiram C. Alden, Rufus 
A. Thayer, Patrick H. McLaughlin, John H. Field, Seth 
Mann, 2d, Royal T. Mann, John J. Crawford, John V. Beal, 
Hubert H. Gruinan, John B. Wren, Charles G. Hathaway, 
Henry A. Belcher, Hugh J. Molloy. 

By a unanimous vote, John T. Flood was added to the com¬ 
mittee. 

The committee subsequently organized and chose J. White 
Belcher, president, and Hiram C. Alden, secretary. 

At the adjourned annual town meeting of March 21, 1892, 
it w T as voted to accept the report of the committee on the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the incor¬ 
poration of the town, and to adopt the following recommend¬ 
ations : First, that the committee be increased from sixteen 
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to twenty-five in number, and that said additional number be 
appointed by the Moderator; second, that the town raise by 
taxation a sum of money not exceeding one-tenth of one per 
cent of its assessed valuation for the year 1891, for the pur¬ 
pose of celebrating the centennial‘anniversary of its incorpo¬ 
ration and of publishing the proceedings of such celebration ; 
third, that the treasurer be authorized to pay said sum to be 
assessed or any portion of the same upon the approval of a 
majority of said committee. 

The Moderator named as the additional members of the 
committee, Peter B. Hand, Francis A, Belcher, John Peach, 
Charles H. Howard, J. Winsor Pratt/Allen A. Belcher, Asa 
P. French, John K. Willard and Michael A. Donovan. 

At the first meeting of the committee in 1892, it was voted 
to ask the assessors to assess the amount of two thousand 
dollars on the valuation of the year 1891 for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of celebrating the centennial anniver¬ 
sary. There was appointed a committee of five, including 
the president, to submit to the General Committee a program 
of exercises for the celebration. 

A meeting of the committee was held on September 22, 
1892, at which the following sub-committees were announced 
by the president: 

General Committee. 

J. White Belcher. P. H. McLaughlin. 

Henry A. Belcher. John B. Thayer. 

John J. Crawford. 


Oration , Invitations and Printing. 


Charles G. Hathaway. 
John V. Beal. 

Asa P. French. * 

John T. Flood. 

Grounds , Tent , 
John B. Thayer. 

Hugh J. Molloy. 

John Peach. 

John II. Field. 


Rufus A. Thayer. 
Hugh J. Molloy. 
Hubert H. Guinan. 
John B. Wren. 
Seats , Caterer . 

Peter B. Hand. 
John K. Willard. 
P. H. McLaughlin. 
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Decorations , Fireworks and Cannon. 


Peter B. Hand. 

John K. Willard. 

Henry A. Belcher. 

P. H. McLaughlin. 

Francis A. Belcher. 

M. A. Donovan. 

Hubert H. Guinan. 


Music. 


John B. Thayer. 

John B. Wren. 

Charles H. Howard. 

Royal T. Mann. 

Allen A. Belcher. 


Procession. 

John Peach. 

H. C. Alden. 

M. A. Donovan. 

Peter B. Hand. 

Finance . 

Peter B. Hand. 

elohn B. Thayer. 

J. Winsor Pratt. 

Hubert H. Guinan. 

John T. Flood. 

P. H. McLaughlin. 

Schools. 


Hugh J. Molloy. 

Joseph Belcher. 

Thomas H. West. 


Ball. 


Asa P. French. v 

John K. Willard. 

Hugh J. Molloy. 

John B. Wren. 

P. II. McLaughlin. 



In addition to the officers who had been chosen previously, 
Mr. Asa P. French was chosen corresponding secretary, and 
Mr. P. H. McLaughlin, treasurer. It was voted that the 
committee on oration submit one or more candidates for the 
position of orator, and that the choice of a marshal be left in 
the hands of the committee on parade. 

Although the date of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the town was March 9, the committee de¬ 
cided that the observance should take place at a season which 
would promise weather most suitable for such a celebration, 
and, after careful consideration, fixed upon July 19, 1893. 

At the meeting on March 28, 1893, the chairmen of the 
several committees made oral reports of the progress of the 
work entrusted to them. The scope and extent of this pub- 
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lication will not permit the recording of all the details of the 
work of the various committees and only the most important 
items of their proceedings will be noticed. The committee 
on parade were authorized to invite all local societies, organ¬ 
izations and trades to participate in the celebration; also the 
Braintree company of the militia. 

The committee on oration, printing and invitations at¬ 
tended to their duties early and faithfully. 

As the final result of their deliberations, John V. Beal, 
Esq., was chosen as the orator, and Mr. Hugh J. Molloy as 
the poet, of the day. 

Another important duty of this sub-committee was in¬ 
trusted to a smaller committee,— the arrangement for the 
printing of invitations, notices, etc. As the town had no 
seal which was suitable for such a memorable event, this com¬ 
mittee obtained a design for such a seal, embodying the arms 
of the Randolph family of Virginia, and this was accepted by 
the committee. The seal was afterwards presented to the 
town and adopted as the municipal seal. 

The committee on schools completed their arrangements 
at an early date; they held numerous rehearsals from the 
time the schools closed for the summer vacation until the 
day of the celebration. The events in the program that they 
prepared will be noted in their proper place. 

The committee on dinner and tent had a troublesome task 
to perform, and they did their work most acceptably. 

The committee on parade were not first to complete ar¬ 
rangements, but their activity and enthusiasm as the day drew 
near brought about a most successful and interesting trade 
and society procession. 

The committee on ball decided from the first to arrange 
for a social affair in which all of the townspeople who wished 
might participate, and to eliminate everything which might 
savor of exclusiveness. 

The committee on decorations arranged their work so well 
as to call forth a very general expression of opinion that the 
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town had more attractive and more extensive decorations 
than are usual on such occasions. 

THE DAY. 

No July day could have surpassed in loveliness Wednes¬ 
day, the nineteenth of that month, in the year 1893. A 
shower in the afternoon of Tuesday had cleared the atmos¬ 
phere and laid the dust of the streets, and the sun rose bright 
but not oppressively hot. One hundred times had the calen¬ 
dar registered a nineteenth day of July since Randolph had 
left her mother-town and set up a municipality of her own, 
but, of all these hundred days, it is doubtful if any one was 
better adapted for such a celebration than that on which her 
centennial was observed. 

The day was ushered in by the ringing of church bells, 
and such noisy and patriotic demonstration as village youth 
are wont to indulge in on the eve of the Fourth of July. At 
sunrise, a discharge of artillery aroused from their slumbers 
the few drowsy citizens not already awake, and, in close fol¬ 
lowing succession, ninety-nine more detonations counted the 
revolving years which this day crowned in the history of 
Randolph. 

Soon, town-folk and strangers began to throng the streets, 
and, before ten o’clock, the main thoroughfares were crowded 
with people. What with the brilliant colors of the decor¬ 
ations upon public buildings, private dwellings, stores and 
factories,— the bright costumes of the ladies,— the hurry of 
carriages containing guests and visitors,— the organizations, 
military and civic, with the bands of music,— the old town 
displayed a liveliness and loveliness which, it is safe to say, 
she had never assumed before. 

At ten o’clock, occurred one of the most attractive and suc¬ 
cessful events of the day’s program. At that hour, the chil¬ 
dren from all the public schools gathered at Central Square 
and sang to the tune of "America” the following anthem 
composed by Mr. Hugh J. Molloy, principal of the Stetson 
High School: 
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Dear town and birthplace dear, 

Thy sons from far and near 
Fond tributes bring. 

From ('very hearth and home, 

With loving hearts they come; 

From every belfried dome 
Thy praises ring. 

One hundred years today, 

The "straight and narrow way,” 

Thy course has been; 

In sunshine or in shade 
Thy steps have never strayed 
From lines thy founders laid, 

With hopes serene. 

Fathers of long ago, 

Brave sires who well did know 
The people’s cause; 

You fought the fight for right, 

You conquered might with might, 

And blazoned high in light 
The people’s laws. 

O then for future years, 

Disdaining doubts and fears, 

Thy course pursue. 

May Heaven its blessings send, 

From every ill defend, 

And hold thee to the end 
Upright and true. 

Soon after ten o’clock, the procession formed at Central 
Square and marched along Main Street to West Corners* 
counter-marching to Central Square, under the direction of 
Chief-Marshal John Peach and his aides, in the following 
order: 

Platoon of Police. 

Chief-Marshal John Peach and Aides. 

First Division. 

Baldwin’s Cadet Band. 

Capt. Horace Niles Post 110, G. A. R., Commander Marcus 

M. Poole. 

Rising Star Lodge 76, W. A. Tabor, Noble Grand. 
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St. Mary’s Young Men’s Catholic Association, Pres’t John 

J. Brady. 

Invited Guests. 

Town Officers. 

Committee of Day. 

Second Division. 

Randolph Brass Band. 

Chief of Fire Department Charles A. Wales, and 
Assistants. 

Steamer 1 and Hose Company, Foreman James Farrell. 

Steamer 2 and Hose Company, Foreman Charles F. Bean. 
Pioneer Hook and Ladder Company 1, Foreman Frank W. 

Taylor. 

Chemical Extinguisher Company 1, Foreman James F. 
Sullivan. 

Floats representing various trades. 

Perhaps the most noticeable, because the most distinctively 
local, feature of the procession was the trade display, in 
which ail the industries of the town were appropriately rep¬ 
resented. Yet it was all excellent, for each and every indi¬ 
vidual, whether actively participating in the exercises or not, 
seemed actuated by a desire to make the day, in all its de¬ 
tails, a complete success. Petty jealousies and disputes were 
for the moment forgotten, and the one dominant idea seemed 
to be to do everything possible for the honor and glory of 
the dear old town. 

At about one o’clock — the scheduled time—the proces¬ 
sion turned into the large field, the "Ephraim Wales Lot,” on 
the westerly side of South Main Street, where the large tent 
had been erected, and here, after the divine blessing had 
been invoked by Rev. Henry A. Walsh of St. Mary’s Church, 
an excellent dinner was served; then came that portion of 
the day’s doings which alone can be accurately reproduced 
and handed down in print for the delectation and information 
of posterity. These were the exercises which make up the 
historical element of the day,—the record of which will be 
most industriously consulted by the future historian and town 
orator who shall prepare himself to instruct and inspire our 
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children’s children in remote generations upon the occasion 
of future centennial celebrations. 

May the next hundred years pass lightly and prosperously 
over the head of fair Randolph, and may those who follow 
in our footsteps, under the progressive and benign influence 
of an enlightened government, maintain her honorable rank 
among the towns of the Commonwealth ! 

At about half-past two o’clock, Hon. J. White Belcher, 
President of the Day, called the audience to order and de¬ 
livered the following address of welcome and congratulation : 

THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — The occasion which has called 
us together at this time is one of a most interesting and 
impressive character, and the uppermost sentiment in our 
hearts is that of filial reverence and affection for the old town 
of Randolph, whose centennial anniversary we celebrate to¬ 
day. . . , . 

It is no uncommon thing in our time to celebrate the anni¬ 
versary of any great and important event; whether occurring 
in the life of an individual, of a community, or of a nation, 
each is worthy of consideration and observance. 

While the people of America, and from all parts of the 
world, are celebrating at Chicago the four hundredth anni¬ 
versary of one of the greatest events in the world s history 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus we are 
assembled to celebrate the completion of a century in the life 
of a New England town, an event full of interest to the peo¬ 
ple of Randolph, and equally deserving of commemoration. 

Under existing laws of this Commonwealth, any town has 
authority to make provision for celebrating the anniversary 
of its settlement, or of its incorporation as a town, at the end 
of a period of fifty or of any multiple of fifty years from 
such settlement or incorporation. 

In compliance with the authority thus given, and for the 
proper observance of this day, at the annual meeting of the 
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legal voters of the town of Randolph held two years ago the 
sixth day of April last, a committee consisting of fifteen per¬ 
sons was appointed, to take such action as they might deem 
expedient to celebrate in an appropriate manner the one 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of Randolph as a 
town. 

At a subsequent meeting, and previous to any definite ac¬ 
tion having been taken, the number constituting the commit¬ 
tee was increased from fifteen to twenty-five. 

A generous appropriation of money was made at said meet¬ 
ing and placed at the disposal of the committee for the pay¬ 
ment of the legitimate expenses of this celebration. 

Although the exact anniversary day occurred on the ninth 
of March last, when, one hundred years ago, His Excellency 
John Hancock gave his approval and affixed his signature to 
the act of incorporation, yet for good and sufficient reasons 
this nineteenth day of July, in the second of the summer 
months, was selected as the more suitable and convenient for 
a successful celebration. 

Assembled as we are for such a purpose, it gives me great 
pleasure, in behalf of the committee and of the citizens of 
Randolph, to extend a cordial welcome to His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor and the other distinguished gentlemen 
from all parts of the Commonwealth who honor us with their 
presence today. 

We gladly welcome the representatives of the old middle 
precinct of the old town of Braintree, of which Randolph was 
originally a part, which was incorporated as a town on the 
thirteenth of May, 1640, old style, and which celebrated its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary three years ago the 
twenty-second of May last. 

We also heartily welcome here today those who represent 
the old north precinct, which was also a part of Braintree, 
and was incorporated as a town on the twenty-second day of 
February, 1792, by the name of Quincy, but one year and 
fifteen days prior to the incorporation of Randolph, and sub¬ 
sequently ninety-five years later was incorporated as a city, 
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aiul which celebrated its centennial as a town one year ago 
the fourth day of the present month. 

It gives us pleasure to extend a generous and hearty wel¬ 
come to the fair daughter of Randolph, the town of Holbrook, 
named in honor of one of its most prominent citizens, and 
which was set olf from the territory of Randolph and incoi- 
porated as a separate municipality on the twenty-ninth of 
February, 1872. "We welcome all its people to the old tow 11 
to join with us in celebrating this anniversary occasion. 

To the sons and daughters of Randolph who have estab¬ 
lished homes beyond her borders, who have returned today 
from far and near and again traveled the old and familiar 
paths, renewing old memories and pleasant associations of 
bygone days, we extend a most cordial greeting. 

While we celebrate with joy and gladness this anniversary 
of our town, we recall to mind many worthy names connected 
with its history whose presence we sadly miss today, names 
that stood for honest worth, for benevolence, for lasting good 
to their fellowmen, names that gave lustre and character to 
the various interests of the town; names also of patriots and 
heroes who at their country’s call enlisted in the union army 
and marched to her defence. 

As we review the past, we realize the full extent and mean¬ 
ing of one hundred years, and that another way-mark on the 
"Teat highway of time has been reached. 

As we look back and examine the history of the town of 
Randolph from the date of its incorporation to the present 
time, we are more than proud of its record. 

We are witnesses today of the great progress which has 
been made during the century which has passed ; of the insti¬ 
tutions which have here been founded, the industries which 
have been established, the avenues of trade and of employ¬ 
ment which have been opened, the generous provision made 
for education, public improvement and associated effort in 
many ways for the welfare and enjoyment of all the people, 
and we look forward with bright hopes for the future, having 
full faith that the young and vigorous life of only one hun- 
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dred years will continue to unfold, bringing increasing pros¬ 
perity to all its departments, year by year, as time goes on. 

I have said we look back with pride on the past. What 
shall we say of the future? What it shall be is for us and 
those who come after us to determine. We enter upon the 
new century with more varied opportunities and greater pos¬ 
sibilities than our fathers ever dreamed of. 

If we continue to hold aloft with united effort the high 
standard raised by them on the ninth of March, 1793, with 
honesty of purpose, fearless avowal of the right, and fidelity 
to God and man, then will ensue a happy fulfillment of the 
fondest hopes of its founders. 

The ceremonies of today, the bright faces of the five hun¬ 
dred children of the public schools, and their joyous voices 
united in song, by whom this day will long be remembered, 
— the music, the procession, the waving of flags, the ringing 
of bells, the booming of cannon, the interest and participa¬ 
tion not only of the people of Randolph, but of neighboring 
communities, each and all tend to commemorate this centen¬ 
nial day on which we close the record of the past one hun¬ 
dred years, and step across the threshold and enter upon 
the second century of the existence of the Town of Randolph. 

The President. —Previous to partaking of refreshments, 
your attention is invited while prayer is offered by the Rev. 
Father Henry A. Walsh, of St. Mary’s Church. 

THE PRAYER. 

In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen. Bless us, oh, Lord, in these Thy gifts which 
by Thy bounty we are about to receive through Christ our 
Lord. In the Name of the Father and of the Soyi and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen. 

A selection by the band was here given. 

The President. —I have been requested to announce that 
a special train will leave the Randolph station for Boston at 
12.30 this evening, stopping at all way stations. (Applause.) 
I now ask your attention to an original poem by Mr. Hugh 
J. Molloy, Principal of Stetson High School. 
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THE POEM. 

Mr. President and Invited Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—In one of our books which w T e are so fond of reading, it is 
told that, when a very inconsiderate poet of the people ap¬ 
peared before a certain ancient general because he had done 
some trifling thing in this line on one occasion, he ordered 
that, from the goods which were then being sold, a premium 
or a reward should be given the man, but on the condition 
that he should never afterward write anything of that kind. 
(Laughter.) I assure you, and it need not trouble me much 
to promise you, that I never shall write anything of the kind 
for such another occasion. (Laughter.) 

The maid gives ear with wistful heart; 

Shall she from loving mother part? 

Invite the future none can know, 

Weigh promised bliss with chance of woe? 

"I will,” the answer softly breathed; 

"What e’er the stern fates have bequeathed. 

I trust in thee ; my faith sublime 
Will regnant be through change of time.” 

The years have fled, have lowered the sands. 

On honored age the matron stands; 

The plighted troth of early years 
The plighted ones but more endears. 

Brave sons attend the honored dame, 

Fair daughters breathe the mother’s name; 

Past cares, past pleasures, smiles and tears 
Were mingled sweet as passed the years. 

Eandolph, my own, my mother town, 

Whatever boast of proud renown 
May others make, thou still shall be 
The dearest spot on earth to me. 

Today, the century stone is passed, 

Each year still brighter than the last; 

We come to deck with laurel green 
Thy stately brow, thy front serene. 

Thy past is rich with duty done, 

With noble efforts, struggles won; 
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In every cause of righteous need 
Thou didst thy part in word and deed. 

In their bright ways the dearest days, 

Hours which inspire the poet’s lays, 

Our youth we’ve passed, and now we stand 
Thy loyal sons at thy command. 

Bid us unsullied keep, and bright, 

Thy shield; bid us for truth and right 
Be constant still; oh, mother mine, 

Bid us be worthy sons of thine. 

The Temple Quartette sang " Hark, the Trumpet Calleth us 
to Meet the Foe.” 

The President. — I now have the pleasure of presenting 
to you John Y. Beal, Esq., the historian and orator of this 
occasi on. (Applause.) 

THE ORATION. 

Mr. President, Invited Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
An analysis of the result frequently suggests an examination 
of the beginning. To know more about an effect one natur¬ 
ally seeks the cause which has produced that effect. When 
a matter is submitted to scientific investigation, the operator 
aims to reveal its properties by one or more of the various 
means which ancient and modern discovery have supplied, 
in order that he may discover its component parts and ana¬ 
lyze their quantity and quality, rarely ceasing to continue his 
research until the cause and effect are generally if not fully 
understood. When the life of a person comes suddenly and 
prominently before us, investigation at once begins. Who 
is this individual? Where was he born? Who are his par¬ 
ents and they the progeny of what ancestry ? Where was he 
educated ? What profession does he follow ? Thus pedigree, 
character and vocation must all submit to the most rigid in¬ 
quisition until it is positively or negatively demonstrated that 
the personage is actually possessed of the characteristics im¬ 
puted to his reputation. When the wonderful development 
of the powers of a nation or the startling dismemberment of 
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its fragile forces arrests our attention, we seek to understand 
the reason, and turn the pages of its history, not merely to 
satisfy curiosity, but to study its political character and the 
causes which have led to that success or failure, that we may 
increase our knowledge and wisdom in civil government. In 
this respect a community or town as a unit of government is 
notunlike a nation, and, if we would profitably review its his¬ 
tory, it is well to turn to its beginnings and characterize the 
men and women who were the pioneers of its early settlement. 

A review of the primitive organization of an old New Eng¬ 
land town is made the more interesting, if not peculiar, to 
the student of history for the reason that no precedent there¬ 
for at the time definitely existed, and the longer inquiries 
continue, and the deeper research becomes, the more one is 
constrained to adopt the conclusion that these early settlers 
primarily had no formulated design of government any fur¬ 
ther than to begin and act upon the basis that a government 
established in the fear and love of God, whose fundamental 
principle was civil and religious liberty, would shape itself 
and surely crystallize into such a community as could be suc¬ 
cessfully controlled by the intelligence of its people. 

The earliest settlements of New England were necessarily 
made along its coast, and when the story of embarkation, the 
incidental occurrences of the voyage, and the landing upon 
these shores is told of one, a narrative of the others becomes 
repetitious and arrests the observing eye or the attentive ear 
of those only who have a particular interest in the locality 
whose ancient manuscripts and historic pages are for the first 
time being reviewed or proclaimed. But these early colo¬ 
nists came from England and consequently their history often 
becomes exceedingly interesting to their posterity. When 
the first cabin was built in this immediate vicinity probably 
nearly a century had elapsed since the first puritan landing 
upon yonder shore. But neither lapse of time nor the pass¬ 
ing away of a few successive generations can intercept the 
purpose of the inquirer so long as the genealogy of our fore¬ 
fathers can be traced back to the passengers of the vessels 
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which made such long and perilous voyages across the deep 
Atlantic. 

In pursuing the annals of such a people, one’s thought 
naturally falls within the principle already stated, and pro¬ 
pounds the question, who were these men and women who 
more than two and a half centuries ago transplanted them¬ 
selves to the barren and inhospitable shores of a new conti¬ 
nent? To tell the story of the causes which actuated them 
to leave their native land, their homes, their friends and all 
that was dear to them, would be to give a synopsis of the 
history of the centuries which intervened between the Nor¬ 
man Conquest and the time of their embarkation to the New 
World, involving causes and results of reformations, revolu¬ 
tions, the rise and fall of dynasties, the success and failures 
of different families of rulers, particularly that of the House 
of Stuarts. For the purposes of this address such an at¬ 
tempt would be extremely disappointing. But something, 
however, may be said in a precursory way, as a preface to 
the treatment of the subject to be considered. The revolu¬ 
tions and reformations alluded to had radically changed the 
principles and ideas that once were thought to be so firmly 
fixed in the minds of all the English speaking people as to 
be utterly incapable of innovation. But new measures de¬ 
manded new men. The advancement of new principles in 
such an age required fearless and powerful advocates. These 
must be men of faith and virtue, patience and godliness, in¬ 
dustry and perseverance, knowledge and foresight, experi¬ 
ence and hope, and not wanting in physical endurance. 
Such qualities as these were not found in the ordinary classes 
of men and women, consequently none of the latter consti¬ 
tuted the earliest immigrants to the American wilderness. 
Such men, heralding the principles of civil and religious lib¬ 
erty and sowing seeds of antipathy to the feudal system, 
could not long advocate such doctrines without censure. To 
live in houses of contentment, to walk in paths of pleasure 
and ease, was not theirs to enjoy while directing the charac¬ 
teristic energies which their principles of faith required in 
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order that such might become recognized institutions. For 
many years the school of adversity taught them that the 
rulers and institutions of the Old World would never toler¬ 
ate their independent measures, and inculcated in their minds 
a spirit of determination to seek new territory for the dis¬ 
semination and growth of those ideas which they believed to 
be pure, holy, and conducive to the development and wel- 
laie of the sect to which they belonged. Such were the cir¬ 
cumstances necessarily imposed upon the early settlers of 
New England to wean them from the homesteads and in¬ 
heritances of their native land. Depressed, but not discour¬ 
aged, they resolved upon emigration. To what land would 
they go? Some of them, pursued with bitter persecution, 
fled to the coast of peaceful Holland. But a little more than 
a decade of years convinced these that institutions of civil 
and religious freedom would require a wider field than the 
hospitable areas of Amsterdam and Leyden, or even the 
whole domain of Holland. Meanwhile trading vessels had 
been plying between the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
and, fiom the navigators of these, the London merchants had 
gathered vivid descriptions of America which they were not 
slow in circulating and turning to account, in order that ad¬ 
venturers might be allured into colonizing themselves in 
America, and a profitable trade thereby established. The 
map or chart delineated by Capt. John Smith of Virginia 
fame, who in 1614 explored the coast of New England with 
some degree of thoroughness, may have been exhibited, or 
his fascinating representations of its soil, verdure and climate 
(with the winter left out) may have played a part in pre- 
paiing the discontented to seek paradisal homes in a wilder¬ 
ness. Be that as it may, America became the land of desti¬ 
nation. On her virgin soil their great ideas could take root, 
and in her fair and almost illimitable fields their institutions 
could be founded without restraint or limitation. Accord- 
ingly, in the late autumn or early winter of 1620 the first 
wave of immigration reached our New England shore. It 
has been calculated that during the period from 1620 to 1640 
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upwards of 22,000 puritan emigrants (the figures have been 
placed as high as 50,000) sailed from English and Dutch 
ports. The reasons that compelled the departure of a very 
large majority of these determined their quality. Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay was no longer unknown to the counties and 
boroughs of England. The white winged fleets were con¬ 
tinually arriving here laden with free humanity. These 
valuable freights were no sooner discharged than grants of 
land were sought and assigned, until here and there the 
whole coast from Cape Cod to Cape Ann became either the 
garden for the husbandry of its proprietor, the common for 
the grazing of flocks and herds, or the hunting ground for 
the capture of game. These rapidly increasing settlements 
were fortunately if not providentially under the guidance 
and leadership of three glorious Johns and a hundred or 
more of their wise adherents. John Carver on the South, 
John Endicott on the North and John Winthrop in the 
midst. Through the plans and counsels of such men, colo¬ 
nies were well organized, settlements were crystallized into 
communities and towns, and the establishment of a Christian 
commonwealth was made certain. 

The interior of a country can only be penetrated by com¬ 
mencing at its borders. That portion of the coast which 
lies between the Neponset and Monatiquot rivers finally in¬ 
closed an area which was limited only by the Old Colony line. 
It is needless to add that this vicinity lies within that in¬ 
closure. As the extensive border is narrowed, and investi¬ 
gation is confined to the territory of an original township, 
one’s interest first centres upon its people. Here inquisition 
becomes a slave to curiosity. What foreigners first stood 
upon these narrow confines? Were they explorers, or so¬ 
journers, or did they come to stay? A question not sus¬ 
ceptible of a satisfactory answer. They may have been North¬ 
men who explored the American coast from Labrador to Rhode 
Island as early as the eleventh century, and thereafter, long 
before the first voyage of Columbus, made several unsuccessful 
attempts at settlements. It may have been Captain John 
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Smith in 1614, h«T<>iv referred to, or seven years later the 
pilgrim parly ulm, with the friendly and influential Tisquan- 
tum as a providential Indian guide and interpreter, made 
their first \ i dl along yonder shore, coursing and anchoring 
their lilt!«• sliallop as occasion or opportunity might require. 
Hen* 11 m \ ImikI upon island — there they roam upon mainland. 1 
It mm have been David Thomson, the first occupant of the 
" Kmi mi School island,” from whom its name is derived. Thus 
I'm r l hr answer to our question is somewhat conjectural. At 
a hi lie later period, however, history becomes more reliable. 
In June, 1625, Captain Wollaston and Thomas Morton, with 
n lew companions and some thirty or forty servants, sailed 
into Boston harbor, and, probably guided by Morton, selected 
Kassonagesset, the home of Chickatabot (Mt. Wollaston), as 
the place to pitch their tent and form the beginning of a per¬ 
manent settlement or trading post. Not with motives and 
purposes like those who had preceded them under Carver, or 
those who followed them under Winthrop, did this band es¬ 
tablish themselves. The stay of Wollaston was brief. It 
took but the climate of a single New England winter to cause 
him to seek the sunny climes of Virginia, leaving his com¬ 
panion Morton, who soon became the leader of the little 
handful that remained. Subsequently, however, Morton dis¬ 
played a conduct so offensive to the earlier and later arrivals 
that more than once he was routed, and finally was compelled 
to return to England in obedience to the sentence of Governor 
Winthrop. Of Wollaston very little is known, not even his 
Christian name, and were it not that he gave his surname to 
the home of Chickatabot, which it ever since has borne, his 
figure in history would have been a blank. 

While the depleted number of the Wollaston Company had 
been idling away their time by seeking enjoyment in May 
Pole dances and gain by bartering fire arms with the Indians, 
the adjacent settlements had been busy in learning the methods 
of agriculture adapted to New England soil and climate. As 
a consequence, Wollaston lands were undeveloped, and upon 


1 Mourt’s Relation, Mass. Hist. Coll, (second series), vol. 9, p. 57. 
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their evacuation, Winthrop, Saltonstall and Company were 
quick to see their opportunity. This company of settlers, 
organized before leaving the English port, was composed of 
some men well fixed in worldly goods, and not improbably of 
that class of the English gentry who had been educated to 
passions for landed estates. No sooner did these tread the 
soil of the trimountain district than their hunger for large 
possessions of land was made manifest. But little Boston was 
too limited to satisfy their demands, to say nothing of their 
desires. Five or six miles beyond the Dorchester lands lay 
Wollaston territory then unclaimed by any settlement in the 
full meaning of that term. The General Court convened in 
May of 1634 and probably the principal business considered 
was the limited territory of Boston and the necessity of its 
"enlargement,” a word well fitted to the situation, for while 
the boundaries of Boston might then be incapable of extension, 
its dominions could be enlarged. Accordingly, in September 
of the same year, the following appears of record: "It is 
ordered that Boston shall have enlargement at Mount Wol¬ 
laston.” And thus Wollaston, including this vicinity, became 
a part of Boston and so remained until 1640. No sooner 
w^as this accession secured than grants from the General Court 
were solicited, and large allotments assigned. The names of 
Wilson, Quincy, Coddington, Hough and others, all residents 
of Boston, appear among the recipients. Never before nor 
since were extensive farms so needed. 

At this time it may be well to briefly remark concern¬ 
ing one of these recipients who took a prominent part in 
the growth of Wollaston, and whose name has been per¬ 
petuated in connection with the support of our schools. I 
refer to the name of William Coddington. This personage 
was a thriving Boston merchant and the owner of much prop¬ 
erty. Boston’s first brick house is said to have been built by 
him. In the December following Boston’s enlargement at 
Wollaston, five individuals were appointed to seek out and 
assign "what may be sufficient for William Coddington and 
Edmund Quincy to have for their particular farms there.” 
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A In tract bordering upon the bay was assigned to the 
two, a partition of which was subsequently made. We can¬ 
not linger to discuss the cause and effect of the antinomian 
controversy. Suffice it to say that the great preacher, John 
Wheelwright, and Anne Hutchinson promoted and held to 
certain religious tenets which at one time threatened the 
whole colony with disintegration. It was for the dissension 
which arose from Coddington's sympathy with the doctrines 
upheld by these principals that caused him to retreat to the 
frontier of Rhode Island, whose parent he afterwards became. 
His Wollaston possessions, by some process of law then bet¬ 
ter understood than at the present time, subsequently came 
under the control of Old Braintree, as will more fully appear 
by reference to the first page of its records. In such man¬ 
ner has benefaction been ascribed to the name of Coddington. 
These acquisitions enabled the land proprietors to sow rental 
seeds, which were not long in germinating, and whose fruit 
might have ripened into a perfect system of land tenure had 
it not been for the resolute opposition and determined re¬ 
sistance of the sixty-nine freeholders of Old Braintree, whose 
compact some sixty or seventy years later made it possible 
for the vassals of this country to own the manor free from 
the dominant interference of a lord. 1 

A few years wore away, during which the town of Boston 
made grants to such of the multitudes that flocked to these 
shores as could be induced to locate at Wollaston. There, it 
appears, a hamlet was soon formed of members not of the 
character of Morton, their predecessor, but of church going 
people, who soon experienced the toil and inconvenience of 
attending church at Boston seven miles away. After Wheel¬ 
wright's banishment, their complaints became grievous and 
soon were heeded. On September 16, 1639, the first church 
at Braintree was gathered and the covenant signed by eight 
persons, including pastor and teacher. This church by some 
is held to be the fifteenth, by others the twentieth, in the 
Massachusetts Colony. Here the second settlement of Mas- 

1 Braintree Records (printed), p. 37. 
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sachusctts Bay was commenced (that at Weymouth being 
the first), but not the second church. The next General 
Court displays the progressional spirit of the young colony 
by acting upon their petition to be incorporated as a town. 
Progress prompts resistance and advancement reveals obsta¬ 
cles, and their enthusiasm in this direction did not prove to 
be an exception to the rule. The authority to incorporate a 
town came from the General Court. But for the better un¬ 
derstanding of the situation it should be borne in mind that 
the General Court of that day was not the General Court of 
the present day. That body under the terms of their charter 
was very similar to a corporation of the present day, who 
periodically had meetings and chose directors, the members 
or proprietors of the one corresponding to the stockholders 
of the other. The common territory of Wollaston was a part 
of their capital stock, and when the occupants of its soil pe¬ 
titioned for the immunities of a town government, the grant¬ 
ing thereof conveyed very different privileges from the fran¬ 
chise which a similar act of our Legislature affords today. 
The perplexities of the situation, however, had been antic¬ 
ipated. Months before the consummation of their purpose, 
they had been busy in endeavoring to adjust the difficulties 
which were certain to confront them when their petition came 
to be considered by the General Court. Success in their 
project imported certain conditions as an appendant, the 
terms of which follow the record of the birth of Braintree. 
And so it was that on May 13, 1640 (O. S.), "The petition 
of the inhabitants of Mount Wollaston was voted, and granted 
them to be a town according to the agreement with Boston 
* * * and the town is to bee called Braintree." Thus the 
Braintree of 1634 to 1640 was a part of Boston, and her 
records for that period can there be found. 

Braintree, in so far as its name and area were concerned, 
was now incorporated, and was Wollaston no more. But its 
system of town government seems to have been undetermined, 
and probably many of its citizens lived through the primitive 
stages of its existence without experiencing much, if anything, 
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to indicate the transition. It appears, however, that a vol¬ 
ume for recording its proceedings was provided, and as if 
something significant of a beginning must therein be written, 
the deed of the Coddington School land w^as recorded on its 
first page. Such was the beginning and the close of Brain¬ 
tree’s memoranda for the year 1640. 

Sixty years more brings us to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when Braintree’s community within its northern con¬ 
fines had enlarged, generations had been born who had in¬ 
vaded the common lands of its southern frontier, and with 
woodman’s axe had felled the oaks and pines of the forest, 
constructed the log cabin, and, with rude implements of hus¬ 
bandry, transformed the stubborn soil into mellow ground, 
and produced crops sufficient for both man and beast. This 
was the time that Boston began to assert its claims to certain 
rights in the soil of the Braintree waste lands, and to tighten 
the coil which more than a half century before had been so 
carefully adjusted. The dispute waxed warmer and warmer, 
until it had assumed all the elements of a quarrel. January 
10, 1697-8, the mutual agreement was signed by sixty-nine 
of the freeholders of Braintree, each covenanting with the 
other to defend our ancient Rights,” to which allusion has 
already been made. For several years the contest was waged 
without abatement. Town meetings were held, at which 
votes were passed and committees of adjustment appointed. 
The issue w’as an important one to the future interests of 
Braintree. One which was either to establish or intercept 
the perpetual payment of a fixed rent-charge by the occu¬ 
pants of the land, an issue which if decided affirmatively 
would forever forbid the improvements on land wholly enur¬ 
ing to the benefit and ownership of the toiler who made 
them. In other words, it was a struggle to introduce into 
New England the feudal system in its mature and most per¬ 
fect form. It was then that Braintree fully comprehended 
the meaning of the word " enlargement.” Finally a compro¬ 
mise was effected in 1708, when seven hundred pounds sub¬ 
scribed by the proprietors of the Braintree lands purchased 
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the so-called rights of Boston, and thereby defeated a well- 
planned attempt at tenure system in America. It was dur¬ 
ing this same period and the few years of it which closed the 
seventeenth century that those events transpired in England 
which produced marked features in the development of Brain¬ 
tree, as well as other New England towns. With the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688 ended the Stuart dynasty which enabled the 
colonists to rid themselves of the obnoxious and insulting 
Andros, and to receive William and Mary’s provincial char¬ 
ter in which was embodied many of those principles of lib¬ 
erty which before had been denied them. That Braintree 
was mindful of these progressional events appears from her 
records. 

But no sooner had foreign relations assumed a favorable 
appearance than those of a domestic and ecclesiastical nature 
claimed the watch and attention of every parishioner. The 
effect of settlements on the frontier and waste lands now be¬ 
came apparent to the first church of Braintree. Three or 
four miles distance from the meeting house had caused the 
inhabitants of the southern frontier who wished to enjoy the 
privileges of public worship to regard Sunday as a day of 
toil rather than a day of rest. Such in their turn claimed 
the right of withdrawal, while those located at the north and 
in the vicinity of the meeting house strongly opposed the 
seceding policy. Year after year the claim was pressed with¬ 
out success, until finally rebellion seized upon the minds of 
the south enders, to allay which, advice was proffered, recon¬ 
ciliation sought, councils convened, the General Court pe¬ 
titioned, but all without avail. The claimants were persist¬ 
ent in their efforts to make Sunday a day of rest. Their 
persistency culminated in erecting a meeting house in 1706 
on or near the site of the First Church of (North) Braintree. 
A church was there gathered September 10, 1707, and on 
the same day Rev. Hugh Adams was ordained its pastor. 
But a meeting house and a newly gathered church did not 
relieve its members from assessments to support the minister 
at the old church. The burden of double taxation proved 
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too exasperating for the new society. The two factions be¬ 
came unrelenting in their positions. The comprising offers 
of the south were treated with disdain by the north, and the 
situation became lamentable. Finally the light of reason 
dawned upon them, and it became apparent that separation 
was inevitable. Measures of reconciliation followed. A 
town and parish meeting and a ratification of its action by 
the General Court separated the town into a north and south 
precinct in 1708, the dividing line being substantially the 
same as that between the present Braintree and Quincy. 
This event, coincident with her independence from Boston 
land claimants, made the year 1708 memorable in the annals 
of Old Braintree, and forms an epoch in her history. 

We have now advanced in our narrative to an era where 
Cochato, as originally defined, will soon begin to take a part 
in the drama of the eighteenth century. Thus far we have 
endeavored to trace the progress of a few of those events and 
incidental occurrences in which the precincts of Old Braintree 
had a common interest, and which form links in the chain 
that moors the present to remote dates in the past. 

As we draw near the confines of ancient Cochato, here 
again we find ourselves at another beginning, where imagi¬ 
nation quickens and will not be suppressed. Investigation 
commences. Whence this name Cochato? Is it not an In¬ 
dian denomination, and did Indians at any time occupy this 
vicinity? As to the origin of this name, nothing seems to 
have been found affording a definite and reliable answer. It 
was probably a title given either to a Sagamore or a branch 
of the Neponset tribe of Indians. The aboriginal tribes of 
America were numerous, and that some of them inhabited 
this vicinity is quite certain from the vestiges which here and 
there have appeared. How they became extinct before our 
forefathers settled here admits of an answer bearing a sem¬ 
blance of truth. It is a fact, which before in order of date 
might have been mentioned, that throughout the years 1616 
and 1617 a pestilential disease visited the eastern portions of 
Massachusetts as now defined, the ravages of which seem to 
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have been confined exclusively to the Indian. 1 Its work of 
destruction was complete. The warriors of the Massachusetts 
were reduced from three thousand to not much above a hun¬ 
dred, which weakened the tribe to such an extent that it nom¬ 
inally transferred its federal allegiance to Massasoit, chief 
sachem of the Pokanokets. 2 For years after, the unburied 
bones of the red men lie bleaching on the surface of their 
native soil. This may account for the absence of the Indian 
in Cochato two centuries and more ago. It certainly affords 
a reason why the early settlers of our vicinage experienced 
so little of the Indian hostility and massacre when compared 
with that of other sections of Massachusetts. 

As to the condition of this section of Old Braintree in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, the Hon. Samuel Sew- 
all has recorded in his diary under date of September 9, 1704, 
as follows : "Col. Hawthorne and I set out for Bridgewater. 
Sam. Moody waits on me. Bait at Braintree. A Taunton 
man, Mason, overtakes us and becomes a very good Pilot to 
us through the wilderness. Dine late at Waldo’s upon the 
edge of Bridgewater. Got to Howard’s about a quarter of 
an hour before sunset Sept. 10.” 3 So this eminent jurist in 
his own words tells us that in 1704 he traveled through this 
very street which was then but a beaten path. Let us indulge 
our imagination while we endeavor to review the experiences 
of the little company having so distinguished a personage, as 
they journey through our midst. Had we joined the party 
an hour or two after leaving their baiting place in Braintree, 
and just after their horses had forded the Monatiquot or Farm 
River (as it was then indiscriminately called), and trudged 
along the bridle-path, we could have seen Mason, Sewall and 
Hawthorne in one, two, three order, each keeping within 
speaking distance of the other, and yet rarely indulging in 
conversation except when the defective condition of the trail 
required a warning from the leader or the deviations of the 
path a moment’s consideration. The path was probably quite 

1 Johnson’s Wonder Working Providence, p. 16. 

2 The Pilgrim Republic, p. 135. 

8 Diary Samuel Sewall, vol. 2, p. 115. 
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well defined, and to one accustomed to such journeying not 
difficult to follow. It led from the river southward in nearly 
the same course as our North Street is now located, except 
in its deflection to avoid Flagg Meadow (so-called), which 
presently will be defined more particularly. But how still! 
The loamy soil made footsteps almost noiseless. Hardly a 
sound was heard except the occasional urging of the weary 
horse, the rustling of the leaves by the gentle breeze, or the 
caw of the crow signalling an enemy’s approach. Step by 
step they diminish the distance to be overcome. The little 
brook at the foot of yonder hill is forded, and slowly they 
make their ascent to the elevated site nearly covered by the 
canvas under which we are convened. Here, tired of sitting- 
in the saddle, they come to a halt, and one after another they 
dismount. This is a familiar spot to Mason. Its attractions 
had caused him to mark it. Having already discovered that 
his companions were lovers of nature, he turns toward the 
north, and a simple gesture, unaccompanied by any human 
voice, is all that is necessary to secure the attention of eyes 
that had long been trained to admire the beauties of an inarti¬ 
ficial landscape. It was the ninth day of September, and 
many of the maples had commenced to assume their autum¬ 
nal tints. Through the openings here and there could be seen 
the diversified scenery of the broad valley until it began to 
climb the southern slopes of the Blue Hill range. The Judge 
at once recognizes the hills. These were like neighbors to 
him, but perhaps never before had he been permitted to take 
in at one view the whole chain, or even their sunny side at 
all. The view was as charming and picturesque then as now. 
But not then did they know that these hills were composed 
of material which was to be distributed through nearly all 
countries of the civilized world, or that 635 feet was the 
altitude of the Great Blue Hill, which is now believed to be 
the highest elevation of land on the eastern coast of the 
United States from Maine to Florida. 1 At this time proba¬ 
bly not a house or cabin had been built in what was then 

1 History of Milton (Teele), pp. 69, 75. 
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called Cochato. Here we will leave the Hon. Judge to pur¬ 
sue his journey toward Bridgewater, thanking him for his 
brief allusion to our locality, having been fully convinced 
that then he appropriately termed it a wilderness. 

The deed of 1665, a mere muniment of title from the Indian 
Wampatuck, the son of Chickatabut (a fac simile of which 
may be seen in our library), and by which Samuel Bass 
and others, the grantees therein named, sought to frustrate 
the disputed land claims of Boston, included this wilderness 
out of w^hich Boston had already carved Edward BendalPs 
farm of 400 acres, also a small portion of the 3000 acres as¬ 
signed to John Winthrop called the iron works grant, and 
other smaller parcels. It was this wilderness that comprised 
a part of the grant from the town of Boston to Ephraim 
Hunt, John Wilson and John Baxter in 1708, who received 
the same as trustees for the proprietors of Braintree. 1 From 
these individuals, particularly from Ephraim Hunt, the title 
to many of the early allotments of land in this vicinity was 
derived. It may be of interest to consider some of them. 
In so doing it must be borne in mind, however, that roads 
did not exist until settlements became sufficiently dense to 
necessitate their construction. In prospecting for a farm 
the proximity of a spring, river or pond was one of the es¬ 
sential features sought. There were no wells in those days. 
Hence the reason why early settlers so often selected the de¬ 
pressions of the country in which they located. 

Among the earliest pioneers to erect in ancient Cochato a 
shelter for man and beast were the following : 

William Linfield, whose father was the owner of land here 
as early as 1702, pitched his tent on the Bridgewater path 
near the Avon line, and as early as 1723 had a house a little 
south of the homestead of the late John Linfield. Previous 
to this he probably occupied a log cabin according to the 
custom of the times. A portion of his lands is still in the 
possession of one of his descendants, whose surname he bears. 

John French and Samuel Bass are entitled to honorable 


1 Suffolk Registry of Deeds, libro 25, folio 12. Braintree Records, pp. 43, 45. 
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mention. The former, a grandson of John and Grace French, 
who first settled in Dorchester but soon removed to Old 
Braintree, located some distance north of the Holbrook Sta¬ 
tion on land owned until recently by his great grandson, the 
late Wales French. His posterity became very numerous 
and their kindred may be traced into nearly all parts of our 
country. The latter, a great grandson of Deacon Samuel 
Bass, the first deacon of Braintree’s first church, also a great 
grandson of the Hon. John Alden, the Pilgrim of Mayflower 
fame, settled northerly of but adjacent to his neighbor French 
on land which is now owned by the heirs of the late Doctor 
Ebenezer Alden, a descendant of both Samuel Bass and John 
Alden. 

James Bagley very early arrived. He lived easterly of 
the Bridgewater path previous to 1716 on land now occu¬ 
pied by the Central Cemetery, the old or northerly part of 
which he gave for burial purposes, lhe precise date of the 
opening of this burial ground is unknown, but probably about 
1716, as by the record of Bev. Samuel Niles there were but 
three burials in it up to October 17, 1717. 

Deacon Thomas Wales and Joseph Wales, two brothers, 
and children of Nathaniel Wales, the last chosen elder^ of 
Braintree’s First Church, also early settled here. The for¬ 
mer’s home was westerly of the Bridgewater path near the 
present Stoughton or W ales Street. The latter settled on 
South Street on the site until lately occupied by the late 
Apollos Wales and his father, the late John Wales. These 
two brothers had very large families and their descendants 

are still quite numerous here. 

John Niles, the carpenter, and John Niles, the cooper, or 
senior and junior (so-called for the purpose of distinction) 
were cousins and grandchildren of John Niles of Old Brain¬ 
tree, and came here at a very early date. In conversation 
not long since with a friend of mine whose historical and 
genealogical knowledge of ancient and modern Cochato is 
entitled to a marked degree of accuracy 1 , he remarked that 


i William H. Woodman, Somerset, Mass. 
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he had learned from sources not wholly traditional that John 
Niles, the carpenter, had his cabin on a site easterly from 
Central Cemetery as now inclosed. Subsequently he built a 
house easterly of the Bridgewater path on the elevation of 
ground nearly opposite the easterly terminus of Liberty 
Street. The latter John Niles, the junior and cooper, a man 
of considerable prominence, became a neighbor to John, the 
carpenter, by fixing his domicile on or near the site of the 
old homestead of the late Jason Holbrook on the southerly 
side of Liberty Street. The mortality of the family of this 
timely settler has historical reference. He died May 7, 1752, 
and within ten days thereafter his wife, his brother Ebenezer, 
his son Peter, his son Nathan, and his sister Mrs. Benjamin 
Clark all died, and were among the early burials in the ceme¬ 
tery near by. 

Samuel Pain, great grandson of Moses Paine, one of Old 
Braintree’s early pioneers, lived easterly of the Bridgewater 
path a few rods northerly of Bear Swamp Brook. 

Capt. Moses Curtis preferred to be neighbor to William 
Linfield and lived on land afterwards occupied by Iiev. Joel 
Briggs just within the town of Avon. He was always identi¬ 
fied with the interests of Ancient Cochato, although not strictly 
within its territorial limits. 

Alexander French, a grandson of John and Grace French, 
owned land from the Bridgewater path to Cochato River and 
for many years had his home near the recent homestead of the 
late Jackson Belcher. 

Gideon Thayer owned a large farm at the West Corner, 
living there until 1734, since which time it has been owned 
by the Mann family. 

David Eames lived on Mill Street, a neighbor to John 
French, Jonathan Hayden on the Bridgewater path on or near 
the site of the homestead of the late Charles Holbrook, Ben¬ 
jamin Hayward on land near the junction of North Main and 
Grove Street, Ebenezer Niles on a portion of Bendall’s farm 
in the vicinity of West Street, and John Smith at Tower Hill 
not far from the residence of his grandson, the late Simeon 
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Smith. It is said that the log cabin of the latter was not 
taken down until about 1750. 

To the eastward, far beyond the Cochato River, on what 
is now South Franklin Street, dwelt Thomas Fenton on what 
afterwards became the homestead of the late Isaac Spear, and 
still farther southward in what is now Brookville could be 
found Daniel Thayer. 

In the soil of the Blue Hill valley on the trail to Dorchester, 
Edmund Littlefield chose to raise his crops. The fertility of 
this soil has since been successfully tested by the husbandry 
of the late Joseph Hunt and posterity. 

David Niles, John and William Nightingale, John Allen, 
Samuel Bagley, James Penniman, Samuel Speer, Ebenezer 
Copeland, Nathan Belcher, and others whose names are his¬ 
torically mentioned, settled here during Cochato’s primitive 
period. 

In the minds and hearts of these early settlers had been 
inculcated the principles of religion. Like their ancestry they 
loved their God and Him alone they must worship. The 
meeting-house of Rev. Samuel Niles’ church was the home of 
their public worship. He was their faithful minister and his 
pastoral charge had been satisfactorily performed. But their 
reciprocal relations were fast becoming burdensome to both. 
For a third time history had begun to repeat itself in Brain¬ 
tree. Again Sunday to some had become a day of toil. To 
travel from five to eight miles to enjoy the privileges of re¬ 
ligious services signified the invasion these settlements had 
made upon the wilderness, twenty years of industry and pro- 
giessive civilization, and consequently the necessity of the 
organization of another church. The parent church, as if 
profiting by her experience of twenty or more years before, 
encouraged and approved the project. 

Accordingly March 13, 1726 (O.S.), the New South Pre¬ 
cinct was set off from Braintree’s Second Precinct, and durino- 
the following summer and fall a meeting-house was erected 
and so fai completed as to partially afford accommodations to 
the eager worshippers. Although a rude structure in itself, 
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nevertheless the generations of those days knew not what it 
was to exchange the venerable cathedrals and churches of 
England for meeting-houses with walls of mud or logs and 
roofs of thatch, as did the forefathers of a few generations 
before. 

January 5, 1727 (O.S.), the General Court confirmed the 
action of the Second Precinct by granting the petition of 
twenty-eight of Cochato’s prominent men, many of whose 
homes have been located, and from this date commences the 
civil and religious government of the ancestry of this com¬ 
munity. From this date Braintree is divided into three pre¬ 
cincts, the North, the South and the New South, which sub¬ 
sequently assumed the names of North, Middle and South 
Precincts. The name Cochato now becomes merged in the 
appellation " South Precinct” except in so far as the brook in 
yonder valley serves to remind us of its origin and antiquity. 

For reasons not infrequent in those days, circumstances did 
not permit the gathering of a church until May 28, 1731 
(O.S.), at which time the recently chosen pastor, Rev. Elisha 
Eaton, and nine laymen formed the nucleus of the church which 
twelve years ago celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth anni¬ 
versary. 

The period from January 5, 1727 (O.S.),to March 9, 
1793, is precinct, consequently some of our early history must 
be found in the records of this church and parish, whose an¬ 
nals and history it will not be my purpose to repeat, because 
so thoroughly told at the anniversary just mentioned. The 
historical discourses of that occasion are still fresh in the 
memories of those who heard or have since read them. For 
this and other reasons, it will not be my aim to review the 
history of the South Precinct in its parochial relations, but 
rather its municipal character, which was more or less influ¬ 
enced and shaped by the combined action of all of Braintree’s 
precincts. That we may fully comprehend these relations, 
perhaps it may be well in a few words to consider them. 

The term " precinct ” is used synonymously with " parish ” 
but not with " town.” Precinct and town are distinct in their 
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nature, object and powers. While the former is established 
solely for the purpose of maintaining public worship, its pow¬ 
ers being limited to that effect, the latter, a civil and politi¬ 
cal corporation, is established for municipal purposes. Under 
the colonial law both might subsist in the same territory and 
be composed of the same people, and so continue until a par¬ 
ish was therein created, the territorial limits of which might 
include the whole town, or only a part of it, in which case the 
remaining portion became the first parish. Until so legally 
separated", both parochial and municipal affairs were trans¬ 
acted at the town-meeting, and the doings thereof indiscrimi¬ 
nately recorded. While such a body might appear a unity, 
yet it was dual, and the functions of the one entirely dis¬ 
tinct from that of the other. As this South Precinct was or¬ 
ganized in the first instance as a parish and not as a town, 
the customs and usages which three score and more years of 
precinct existence had made habitual, was therefore very lit¬ 
tle disturbed when it became the first parish of a newly incor- 
porated town. 

Life in the new parish with all its responsibilities was now 
real. To exercise the powers, privileges and immunities with 
which the General Court had endowed it, meant a life of 
sacrifice, perseverance, industry, economy. With these char¬ 
acteristics the recipients were well acquainted. The burdens, 
however, were not to be borne by them alone. New endow¬ 
ments brought new life and accessions to the vicinage. 

Among those who, during the precinct period, came with 
hands ready to subdue the wilderness, we find the names of 
many persons whose posterity still lingers with us. The fol¬ 
lowing are the surnames of some of them: Adams, Alden, 
Baker, Beals, Belcher, Burrell, Chessman, Clark, Faxon, Hay¬ 
ward and Howard, Holbrook, Hubbard, Hunt, Hunting, Jones, 
Jordan, King, Mann, May, Newcomb, Paine, Porter, Sawin, 
Spear, Stetson, Strong, Sylvester, Taft, Thayer, Tower, 
Turner, Vinton, Wales, West, Whitcomb, White, Wild, and 
others. These men with their families were not here as so¬ 
journers, they had come to stay. They with,their sons built 
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the walls in the forests about us; transformed the woodlands 
into pastures and fields; and year after year, generation after 
generation, sowed and planted and harvested the fruits of their 
toil. Their wives and daughters were no idlers. In every 
household were found the spinning wheel, the reel, the winder 
and the loom. These women, eager to perform their part, 
converted the flax, the wool, and later the cotton, into fab¬ 
rics which clad the members of their respective families. 
Such were some of the employments of our fathers and their 
noble wives during the precinct days of our existence. 

According to the Braintree records, it was very early in 
this period that roads were petitioned for. They were not 
always granted, however. As the surplus of the fruits of in¬ 
dustry increased it became necessary to market it, and the 
capacity of the saddle-bag became inadequate. 

It is quite apparent that the oldest road in the South Pre¬ 
cinct is that of North Street with South Main Street, its early 
name being the " Old Beaten Path,” and subsequently called 
the Bridgewater Road. It was not until 1714 that any for¬ 
mal location was made. Its general course was then as now, 
except between Oak Street and the railroad bridge, where it 
deflected to the west. On this deflection, still discernible, 
lived Amos Stetson, the grandfather of the late Hon. Amasa 
Stetson. Other old homesteads along this road were that of 
Deering Spear, where Rufus A. Thayer now resides; the 
Niles houses as before mentioned; that of Rev. Elisha Eaton, 
near the home of the late Charles Holbrook; that of Jeremy 
Thayer, still standing (Devine’s house) ; that of Rev. Moses 
Taft on the corner of Cottage Street. 

The road now comprising Oak and Canton Streets, as early 
as 1721, was laid out for a convenient "cart way” to Dor¬ 
chester near Punkapog. On this road was the Gideon Thayer 
homestead, which in 1734 was purchased by Joseph Man, 
the common ancestor of the Mann family, who was grandson 
of Richard Man, the Scituate planter. 

The easternly portion of Liberty Street was located in 1723. 

South Street was located in 1731 and again in 1764. On 
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this road lived Lieut. Joshua Hayward, subsequently the 
home of the late Doctor Ebenezer Alden, Sr. It was this 
Joshua who was the donor of the £50 which, with its ac¬ 
cumulation, forms a part of the funds of the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church. 

North Main, with Orchard Street to Oak Street, was lo¬ 
cated in 1733 for a "more convenient passing to meeting.” 
The trail to Milton was through this road and thence by Oak, 
Canton and Old Streets. The oldest house on this road, so 
far as known, was that of the late Samuel Belcher, a descend¬ 
ant of Braintree’s Gregory Belcher, and the first of the name 
to come to this precinct. This house is still standing on the 
easterly side of the road a few rods northerly from West 
Street. His son Samuel lived in the old house quite recently 
removed which stood near the westerly side of the road a 
little southerly of the residence of Henry A. Belcher, and is 
remembered by many at the present time. 

Mill Street, while an ancient path, was not formally located 
until 1748, probably because of the expense in bridging the 
river at the mill of the late Deacon Peter Thayer and Barna¬ 
bas Clark, both of whom early fixed their homes here. 

Franklin Street (in Holbrook) in 1731 was located from 
Cranberry Brook to Daniel Thayer’s, in the vicinity now 
called Brookville. On this way lived Deacon John Holbrook, 
in a house recently removed, but still an ancient landmark 
near the Braintree line, who was the great, great grandfather 
of the late Elisha Niles Holbrook; Naptali Thayer in a 
house near Tumbling Brook ; Joseph White on the Winthrop 
Church site ; Col. Jonathan Bass on the late Lewis Whitcomb 
homestead ; Elihu Adams, brother of President John Adams, 
near the beautiful elm which was transplanted by Col. Jesse 
Reed nearly a century since; Noah Whitcomb on premises 
of his grandson, the late Simeon Whitcomb. 

The road between the east and west villages was located 
as the bridle path originally ran, which was from the square 
(in Holbrook) to Water Street, thence to Centre Street, 
thence southerly on Centre to South Street, thence on South 
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Street to the square at the meeting house. On this road, just 
east of the Cochato River, resided Benjamin Paine, the an¬ 
cestor of most, if not all, the Paines of Holbrook, and who 
was great grandfather of the late Silas Paine, who lived on 
the homestead at the time of his death. 

It was during the period of precinct growth that Great 
Britain, in the exercise of her sovereign power and will, 
manifested a disposition to discipline her American Colonies 
to a sense of submission to "taxation without representation.” 
While her colonial subjects were young and without experi¬ 
ence in an English parliament, yet their limited education 
had been savored of the rights of man, and prepared for their 
protection and defense. In those days patriots were here. 
Old Braintree had some of them, and the matter contained 
on nearly twenty pages of her records shows w T ith what spirit 
the oppressions of the sovereign power of England were re¬ 
ceived. The first was in relation to the Stamp Act, the last 
the Declaration of Independence. 1 Great excitement then 
prevailed. Then there were no Tories living in the South 
Precinct. At least Mrs. John Adams seemed so to think 
when she saw the powder being transferred from the north 
end of the town to a place of concealment more southern. 2 
But the outcome of it all is familiar. The Revolution was 
inevitable and it came. Battles were fought, blood was shed 
and independence from the mother country was achieved, all 
during our precinct years. No attempt will be made to give 
a perfect list of the persons who performed military service 
in this war. The following is a partial list of those who 
either lived in, or were identified with, the interests of the 
South Precinct, namely: Col. Jonathan Bass, Capt. Seth 
Turner and his son Seth, Capt. Joseph Richards, Capt. Eli- 
plmlet Sawin, Nathaniel Niles, Noah Whitcomb and his son 
David and grandson Moses, Gideon Tower, Nathaniel Hub¬ 
bard, Jr., Joseph Mann, Edmund Smith, John Hill, John 
Madan and others. 


1 Braintree Records, pp. 404, 406, 420, 421, 439, 440,446, 448, 453, 456, 461, 470, 473. 
2 Letters of Mrs. Adams, vol. 1, p. 19. 
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It has been remarked that we had no Tories here in Revo¬ 
lutionary days. But history records the fact that one, Wil¬ 
liam Martin, of Boston, whose wife Anna owned certain lands 
on North Street in the vicinity of Martin’s Rocks (so-called) 
in 1781 was adjudged to be an absentee under the Absentee 
Act, whereby this property was confiscated and escheated to 
the Commonwealth, and Levi Thayer and Paul Thayer, two 
of our early citizens, became its tenants until about 1805, when 
the judgment was reversed on the ground that under the Act 
the property of a married woman could not be confiscated, a 
decision which must have caused Paul and Levi no inconsid¬ 
erable loss. 1 

The precinct period was now rapidly waning, and the near 
tuture almost revealed the change which was to separate pa¬ 
rochial from municipal government. Population had increased, 
and many persons in their religion had adopted the Baptist 
persuasion, who, joining with the residents of Stoughton 
(Avon) in 1780, formed a church, and soon after erected a 
house for worship in the extreme southern limits of the South 
Precinct. Such action may have produced inequality in the 
burden of taxation and hastened town incorporation. Be that 
as it may, the incorporation of the North Precinct into a town 
by the name of Quincy in 1792, seemed to quicken in the 
people of that day and generation an inspiration for independ¬ 
ence in municipal government, notwithstanding the gentle re¬ 
monstrance of the parent. The precinct garment which six¬ 
ty-five years before had been prepared for these people, had 
now been outgrown, and the exigencies of the situation de¬ 
manded a new pattern. 

Accordingly, in 1792 a petition for the incorporation of a 
new town was resolved upon, and what should be its name ? 
If some surname was to be adopted, who should receive the 
honor? There were no landed gentry here, and the little 
hamlet offered no personage who had so distinguished him¬ 
self as to be entitled to such a compliment. Their decision, 
however, was not long deferred. The revolutionary period 

1 1 Mass. Reports, p. 347. 
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had developed an abundance of material. Their perception 
had been quick and their memory lasting. Side by side with 
the patriots of Massachusetts had stood the sons and patriots 
of Virginia in the struggle for independence. Among the lat¬ 
ter there had died, nearly twenty years before, a young man 
whose natural abilities, trained at William and Mary College 
and professionally disciplined at the Temple in London, had 
led him to the front ranks of usefulness and service to his 
country. Having distinguished himself in the House of Bur¬ 
gesses as a leader well fitted to guide and direct legislative 
bodies, he became the first president of the Continental Con¬ 
gress which assembled at Carpenter's Hall, September 5,1774. 
The characteristics of the man already suggest his name, and 
it is hardly necessary to say that our forefathers thought it 
appropriate to perpetuate the name of Peyton Randolph. This 
petition to be incorporated as a town, setting forth substan¬ 
tial reasons therefor, with " Randolph ” for its name, signed 
by one hundred and twenty of the citizens of the South Pre¬ 
cinct, of whom Joshua Howard and Elisha Wales were the 
Alpha and Omega, was now complete. It was presented to 
the General Court; it was granted, and the Town of Randolph 
came into existence March 9, 1793. 

Bidding adieu to Braintree, our honored parent, and to our 
sister Quincy, let us here take the century pendulum and swing 
to the present day. At this station we meet our guests, our 
friends, our relatives, those who were born here and those 
who were not, all of whom have gathered to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of our home which the self- 
denial, enterprise and industry of our ancestry commenced, 
and which many still living have received either by inheri¬ 
tance or adoption. From this standpoint let us gaze upon 
the past and note some of the events completed within this 
cycle of years without attempting to venture in fields assigned 
to the historian. 

The Acts of 1794 and 1830 required each town in the Com¬ 
monwealth to file in the archives of the State House a plan of 
its territory. A plan signed by the selectmen of the town, 
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but by no surveyor, dated January, 1795, representing the 
mere outlines or boundaries of the town with North and Main 
Streets delineated, and two grist mills located, seems to have 
satisfied the requirements of the first Act. Another plan more 
elaborate than the former in representing the roads and to¬ 
pography of the town was made and filed in accordance with 
the second Act. 1 It was not until 1840 that a plan of the 
town was made which fully represented its roads and located 
the homes of its citizens. This plan was the work of private 
enterprise. 2 

The first town meeting was held April 1, 1793, and Dr. 
Ephraim Wales was chosen its moderator. The executive 
powers of the town have been vested in a " Board of Select¬ 
men,” comprising three members. Joseph White, Jr., Dr. 
Ebenezer Alden, Sr., and Micah White, Jr., constituted the 
first board. The number of different individuals who have been 
called to assume the responsibilities of this office has been fifty- 
five. A glance at the list cannot fail to attract attention and 
excite favorable comment. A board of selectmen for an ordi¬ 
nary New England town is a remarkable institution. In the 
words of another, it may be said that " it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that much of the wonderful success of the famous 
New England town government was due to the efficiency of 
the representative board. Only through the wisdom and ex¬ 
ecutive skill of such a body, not too cumbrous for a suffi¬ 
ciently rapid transaction of business, could the country vil¬ 
lage have grown into a populous borough, without clothing 
itself in the centralized organism of a municipality. And 
vast and numerous as were their powers there is little evi¬ 
dence in the records of any serious encroachments on the pre¬ 
rogative of the town meeting.” The financial and clerical 
duties of the town have thus far devolved upon eleven indi¬ 
viduals, each performing the duties of both officers. Samuel 
Bass was elected the first clerk and treasurer, and the pres¬ 
ent incumbent has held the offices for more than one-third of 


1 Col. Royal Turner, Surveyor. 

2 Col. Eleazer Beal, Surveyor. 
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the century we are reviewing. The first representative to 
the General Court was Samuel Bass. 

Our ecclesiastical history is full of interest, and to most of 
you it is familiar. We point with pride to our churches of 
architectural beauty, whose spires, as a finger pointing heav¬ 
enward, remind us of the word, of faith, of prayer, of works, 
and that " it is not the whole of life to live, nor all of death 
to die.” 

The territory within the limits of the town, at the time of 
its incorporation, was the area over which the shepherds of 
the Church of the First Parish had pastoral charge until 1818, 
when it was narrowed by those living east of the Cochato 
River becoming incorporated into a parish there. Six pastors 
only have ministered grace to this flock. The combined num¬ 
ber of years of the respective terms which three of these ser¬ 
vants did faithfully and untiringly labor in the vineyard of 
their Lord and Master, is eighty-two, seventy-eight of them 
being within the past century. 

The second church, organized since Randolph’s inception, 
is the First Baptist, an offspring of Rev. Joel Briggs’ church, 
located at our extreme southern border and before referred 
to. In 1819 the Aldens, Littlefields, Madans, Manns, Smiths, 
Spears, Stetsons, Thayers, Tolmans, Waleses, Whites and 
Howard, Lines, Reed and Tucker withdrew from the society 
where they had kept the vows w r hich nearly forty years before 
they made beneath the shades of an apple tree, and estab¬ 
lished themselves in that part of our town known as the Baptist 
Village. Their field of labor thus far has appeared to be more 
localized than our other religious societies. Nineteen pastors 
have shared in the rewards for tending and watching over the 
members of this fold. 

Next in order of time comes the St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
whose period of usefulness has covered nearly a half century. 
Its membership is very large. Its original house of worship 
was erected in 1849, under the superintendence of Father 
Rodden, which was enlarged several years since under the 
direction of Father Burns. The territory over which this 
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society exercised jurisdiction in its early days was quite ex¬ 
tensive, embracing no less than that of Randolph and no in¬ 
considerable portion of the adjoining towns. The Catholic 
societies of Holbrook and Avon, until recently, were under the 
pastoral care and w^atch of the priest and curate of the Ran¬ 
dolph parish. Nine resident priests and six curates have faith¬ 
fully administered to the spiritual wants of our people em¬ 
bracing the Catholic faith. 

At Tower Hill we find a neat little chapel where the Meth¬ 
odist believers gather to hear the word of God and partake 
of the heavenly bread. This society, which owing to recent 
organization has not labored long in its chosen field, has been 
doing good work, and its laborers have been assiduous and 
prayerful in the w r ork assigned them. 

The infant society of our town is the Unitarian, called the 
Church of the Unity. It has been organized but a few years 
and has erected a.beautiful church, which with its tasteful sur¬ 
roundings presents an ornamental appearance, and adds much 
to the beauty and attractions of our street. While it has had 
but two pastors, it has made a substantial beginning. 

These churches have been dedicated to God. They are 
symbols of a worshipping people. As the religious princi¬ 
ples, which well nigh two hundred and fifty years ago actu¬ 
ated the generations then living to moor these temples in this 
place of anchorage, moved westward, church organization and 
the public school system followed in the wake. But two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago ten miles westward from the sands 
of yonder shore was the west. Then those who pushed west¬ 
ward to claim the wilderness had with them the love and fear 
of God, and the desire to dedicate a house to His worship 
with all possible haste. Then they who drifted a league or 
two towards the setting sun, made sure that their cable was 
fast to the church to which they were anchored. Then the 
missionary was one of the pioneers. Then communication 
must be frequent and isolation meant heathenism. Then the 
means of communication was the saddle-horse and the courier. 
Then the wealth and resources of the west were unknown. 
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But what a change has been wrought. The railway and 
steamship have developed and revolutionized the w^orld. By 
means of these propelling agents the emigration of the eastern 
hemisphere becomes the immigration of the western. In tidal 
waves it has been rolling in upon us, not spending its force 
until checked by the Rocky Mountain range, where spraying 
over the summits it courses down the western slopes to the 
agricultural and mining industries beyond. This immigra¬ 
tion ! What does it mean ? What is to be its effect upon 
the institutions of our country ? A problem not of easy solu¬ 
tion. Composed of people of all nationalities, many of them 
without religion, education, or morals, by means of the rail¬ 
road they are scattered through our western states and terri¬ 
tories to be soon followed by the agents, missionaries and 
contributions of these churches. Here they organize a Sun¬ 
day school or gather a church, there they distribute charities 
or assist in building a house for worship, laboring with un¬ 
tiring zeal that our territories may become Christian com- 
monweaths. Nor has the work of these churches been con¬ 
fined to domestic efforts, but looking still farther westward 
their vessels have gone out through the Golden Gate to the 
islands of the sea beyond, bearing messengers whose teach¬ 
ings have already Christianized their inhabitants and trans¬ 
formed their principles of government into systems like our 
own. 

In colonial times, near the church stood the schoolhouse, 
but, strange to say, our early colonial laws denied the clergy¬ 
man the privilege of being a schoolmaster. It seemed to have 
been early discerned that church discipline alone would not 
supply such a general education as the people who were to 
govern a nation required. Accordingly, as early as 1647 the 
Massachusetts Bay law required "that every township in this 
jurisdiction of the number of fifty families shall appoint some 
one to teach their children to read and write .... and 
every township having one hundred families or more shall 
support a grammar school.” While under this act schools 
were compulsory, yet the method of support did not make 
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them the free school of the present day. Our public schools 
in precinct days were undoubtedly very far from satisfying 
the desires of the people. In 1730, £8 was the first money 
voted by the Town of Braintree for the support of a school 
in the South Precinct. In 1790, it was £35, 5s, 9d. In 
1792 (after Quincy’s incorporation), £61, 10s. The amount 
raised for the support of schools at Randolph’s first town 
meeting was £50. The same amount seemed to satisfy each 
of the two succeeding years. The number of schools at that 
time was probably two, one in each village. In 1871, $12,- 
500, and in 1872 (after Holbrook’s incorporation), $7,500 
were raised. In 1892, about $13,000 were expended for fif¬ 
teen schools taught by a corps of seventeen teachers, most of 
whom were born here or within the town as originally in¬ 
corporated. 

Here it seems appropriate to mention some of our noble 
benefactors who have contributed generously to the cause of 
education. The dead cannot speak, and, if the modesty of 
the living will allow, I will venture to name some of them. 
Prominent among these is the late Hon. Amasa Stetson, the 
son of John Stetson and grandson of Amos Stetson, before 
mentioned, who was a descendant of Robert Stetson, also a 
Scituate pioneer. He was born in Randolph, March 26,1769. 
Being a man of strict economy and business integrity, he ac¬ 
cumulated a large fortune. With this he handsomely remem¬ 
bered his native town in 1842, not only with a ten thousand 
dollar school-fund, but with the Town Hall which bears his 
name. A further contribution to this school-fund was made 
by the late Hon. Seth Turner in the sum of $1,000, the in¬ 
come of which is to be applied to scholarship prizes. 

No system of education is now considered well organized 
without its library. The earliest library with which our town 
became acquainted was in April, 1825, when the late Hon. 
Seth Mann sent a communication to the town donating $50 
to each of its school districts for the purchase of books. The 
thanks of the town were voted, and Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, 
Rev. Benjamin Putnam, Rev. David Brigham, Capt. Samuel 
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French, Jr., Daniel Faxon, Dea. Silas Paine, and Dea. Asa 
Thayer were chosen a committee for carrying into effect the 
object of the donor. The beautiful library building which 
adorns Central Square was a generous gift to our town in 1874 
from the heirs of the late Royal Turner, grandson of Col. Seth 
Turner (before mentioned), who settled in this town about 
1770, and was the seventh generation from Humphrey Tur¬ 
ner, of Scituate. With this building was also given $10,000 
to constitute a fund with which to furnish and sustain a 
library. This library now contains nearly 12,000 volumes, 
and has been under the management of a board of trustees 
created by virtue of the donor’s deed. To this fund has been 
added $10,000, the bequest of the late Hon. Seth Turner, which 
is to be further increased by the provisions of the will of the 
late Royal W. Turner. By the recent acts of our Legislature, 
free public libraries are easily attained. According to the 
last report of the Library Commissioners, only fifty-three 
towns in the State (about three per cent of its population) 
are without a free library. 

Previous to 1845, about forty young men, who were either 
residents or identified with the interests of this town, had 
graduated from the colleges of New England. Nineteen of 
these became clergymen, and most of the others pursued a 
professional life. Since 1845, the number of college gradu¬ 
ates has been very limited. While such a result is to be re¬ 
gretted, yet it by no means conclusively proves any lack of 
desire in young men to improve their intellectual abilities. 
On the contrary, it proves that the schools and facilities for 
education are now so far superior to those of a half century 
since that many of the branches of education which then could 
only be acquired at the feet of college professors, youths in 
our public schools now learn even before they reach their teens. 

The relative position of Randolph, when compared with the 
population of other towns in the State, is the 103d, there be¬ 
ing 102 larger towns and cities and 249 smaller ones. 

In a town so small, does it pay to make so large an expen¬ 
diture of money for educational purposes ? Is the expendi- 
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ture of $13,000 for fifteen schools and about $1,300 for library 
purposes a good investment? Do the returns justify the ex¬ 
pense ? When we visit these schools and look into the bright, 
intelligent countenances of the boys and girls there assembled, 
and observe the improvement in the method of teaching, the 
eagerness with which the children prey upon the subjects pre¬ 
sented to them, the mature thought which comes from the 
minds of premature bodies, we cannot but answer, Yes, it pays. 
When we visit the factory and there see the operatives devel¬ 
oping the resources of our country, and at the close of day rind 
them at their homes or in the market place reading the news 
of the day which they have spent in toil, or in the lyceum 
discussing the issues of the times, can we say it has not paid? 
When we notice the readiness with which the mechanic ap¬ 
plies the rules of mensuration in his work, and the precision 
with which the engineer and architect by logarithmic calcula¬ 
tions reduce their work to a scientific demonstration, we hear 
them saying, it pays, it pays. When we compare the educa¬ 
tional advantages of the present with those of one hundred 
years ago which were purchased for £50 per year, we seem to 
catch whispers from the sealed lips of our fathers and from those 
who have so generously contributed along the way, praising 
our action in this direction and echoing the words, "it has 
paid.” When we consider the effect which the social relation 
in our schools and colleges produces on the minds of their 
students by destroying all the elements of society which are 
inclined to crystallize into aristocracy or sectarianism, we are 
ready to exclaim, it is good, indeed, the investment has paid. 
After conversing with the octogenarian lady and hearing the 
narrative of her school days, how that reading and writing were 
all that seemed to be necessary for herself and sisters, while 
her brothers were expected to learn to cipher and to acquire 
some knowledge of the construction of language, we then re¬ 
flect upon the number of female colleges and seminaries now 
scattered throughout our land with the advantages they offer, 
and upon the positions which these and our public schools 
have enabled women to fill with so much honor and credit to 
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their sex, and hear them repeating the same answer, it has 
paid, it has paid. 

But what has supported these institutions during the long 
period we are reviewing ? Our agricultural and manufactur¬ 
ing industries both claim the honors which are decidedly in 
favor of the latter. One hundred years and more ago the 
principal employments of the people here were such as are 
common to a farming community. The horse, the ox, the 
wind and water, were the propelling powers. Seven or more 
mill sites which could only move the wheel during the rainy 
season of the year were then utilized, where now hardly a ves¬ 
tige of a mill remains. Living upon the elevated coast of the 
Bay, no large river supplied sufficient power to keep factory 
wheels in constant motion. Notwithstanding the opposition 
to industries derived from natural sources, the population con¬ 
tinued to increase. The husbandmen of the soil gradually be¬ 
came the boot and shoe mechanics. Randolph was among the 
earliest towns in Massachusetts to commence the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. At the middle of the past century it stood 
in the front ranks, and was a centre of the boot and shoe in¬ 
dustry. For miles around, the enterprise of Randolph then 
sought and fed the skilled mechanic. Men, women and child¬ 
ren with busy fingers then completed the boot and shoe on the 
homestead. The work with the spinning wheel and the loom 
had been superseded by the cotton and wool machinery. But 
the boot and shoe mechanic defied the inventor. No machine 
coaid be made to stitch and peg and last the shoe. The power 
of steam was of no avail without a machine as a counterpart. 
But alas ! To the surprise of all, inventions for stitching and 
pegging and lasting came, and no sooner had they arrived in 
their state of perfection than steam, the great and powerful 
counterpart, was applied to them. The capacity of the factory 
must be fitted to the capacity of the machine. The machine 
could not go to the workman but the workman must come to 
the machine. The little shop in the door yard consequently 
became vacated. Larger and larger grew the factory until 
its proportions became immense. Seven or three or even one 
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year’s apprenticeship became unnecessary. The machine, the 
great operator,knows it all.” A few months’ association with 
him makes each with the other well acquainted. His fee for 
tuition in most cases is trifling. Of some he has required the 
sacrifice of a finger, a hand, an arm or a leg. Sometimes in case 
of gross inattention to his call the penalty has been death. He 
ignores the experience and knowledge of the gray-headed 
workman, and seeks for his companions the active persons 
below fifty years of age. For the old he has no sympathy, 
but directs them to the almshouse. Machinery and steam 
have said to our small manufacturers with limited capital, you 
can’t compete with us, and they could not. They have there¬ 
fore withdrawn from the contest and yielded the field to the 
two conquering giants. 

And so it follows, that while modern inventions furnish 
many luxuries to those who fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago were not in reach of them, and cheapen the products of 
industry to such a surprising extent, and, from the introduc¬ 
tion of new modes of travel, afford our people the opportunity 
of seeing all parts of the world at trifling expense, yet human¬ 
ity in its frailty does not its murmuring cease. The journey¬ 
man of sixty years complains of the cruel treatment he has re¬ 
ceived from the heartless machine, and avers that his seven 
years apprenticeship in early life had proved a waste of time, 
as now it availeth him nothing when it ought to serve him 
best. The journeyman of thirty years is dissatisfied because 
his employer, either through prosperity or adversity, had re¬ 
tired from business, and the machine which previously laid 
out and prepared his work had refused to operate. Having 
never served an apprenticeship, and having no capital with 
which to purchase machinery, this dependent creature is last 
seen knocking at the doors of other factories and there solicit¬ 
ing an introduction to another machine. Our farmer com¬ 
plains of the railroad, because by it the market where once 
he found a ready sale is amply supplied. His wood no longer 
commands its former price because the railroad reaches to the 
coal mines. His hay is no longer desired because of the room 
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required to store it. His fruits and vegetables afford him no 
profit because the steamship and freight train so frequently 
communicate with warmer climes, whose exports secure the 
early high prices. His fields which once waved with golden 
grain consequently now yield only pasturage, cedars and 
birches. Beaten at every turn he makes, and with no abate¬ 
ment of taxation, he finally exclaims, indeed, indeed, what am 
I to do with my hills and valleys. 

Reflecting further in this direction, we recall the recent 
sharp conflicts between labor and capital, growing out of an 
improper adjustment of the capacities of steam and machin¬ 
ery, associated with imperfect methods of trade, finance and 
immigration. We also take a passing thought of how the 
manufacturing industries of all New England towns are to be 
retained and compete with those of the West and South with 
the raw material and fuel at the doors of their factories. But 
these fertile themes are too broad to treat at this time and 
place. 

Thus far in the Christian Era, century periods have been 
more or less disturbed by wars. Our forefathers in the 
eighteenth had the Indian, the French and the Revolutionary. 
We of the nineteenth have had the war of 1812, the Mexi¬ 
can, and that of the Great Rebellion. Of the latter we will 
speak briefly. Would that we could blot it from the pages 
of history. If in the eighteenth century the church, the 
schoolhouse and the town meeting had been as thoroughly 
established in towns throughout the Southern States as they 
were in New England, rebellion in 1861 would not have as¬ 
sailed the ramparts of Fort Sumter, nor there sought to 
debase the dignity and honor of our country by tearing the 
bunting from its flag-staff. As these institutions caused old 
Braintree to voluntarily relinquish her hold upon the thirty- 
six slaves which history charges her with owning in 1754 and 
1755, 1 so these institutions, seasonably commenced, would 
have so moulded in the minds of the people of the Southern 
States such sensibilities to humanity that slavery never could 

1 Mass. Hist. Coll, (second series), vol. 3, p. 95. 
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have gained that ascendency which afterwards threatened the 
dissolution of our union. On the other hand, the close of the 
eighteenth century and the middle of the nineteenth found 
slavery a fixed institution. Freedom and slavery were strug- 
<r]’]})<>• to exist under the same government, a situation wholly 
untenable. One or the other must yield. Its adjustment 
made war inevitable and it came. From April, 1861,to Lee’s 
surrender in 1865, this w T ar was waged with cruelty, horror 
and devastation. It is not necessary to be reminded of it. It 
is sufficient here to say that the call to redeem our country’s 
honor so inspired our citizens with patriotic devotion that 
many of Randolph’s sons contributed their life blood toward 
the price of its redemption. Dreadful were the experiences 
of the four years which all then living endured. Without a 
murmur our citizens filled the quotas they were called upon 
to furnish, supported the widows and orphans of fallen heroes, 
paid their money with a liberal hand, until secession was an¬ 
nihilated, rebellion conquered, peace restored, and our starry 
flag, perfumed with the gentle zephyrs of a united land, waved 
from the capitol of every State. 

It is a pleasure to refer to our local newspaper which since 
1857 has weekly visited our homes. It is to this periodical 
that the future historian of the town must look for much of 
the material for his work. The wood cuts of our public build¬ 
ings and factories, which through the enterprise of the pres¬ 
ent proprietor have appeared in its recent issues, are a fea¬ 
ture which will disclose to the eye of our posterity our ap¬ 
pearance at the present time. A series of articles contained 
in the early issues of this paper on Randolph’s early history 
and family genealogies before its division, written by the late 
Dr. Ebenezer Alden, should receive our grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments. Had it not been for these voluntary efforts on the 
part of this noble contributor, many important facts in our 
early history would have been lost, or now only traditional. 

Let us now lay aside the dusty volumes and pamphlets 
whose pages have revealed to us much that has been presented, 
and much that has not, and let our eyes rest on the beautiful 
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landscape which kind nature has bestowed upon us, with the 
artificial offerings which our citizens have contributed, and 
which it has been our delight to show you from the proces¬ 
sion in which you have joined today. 

We point with no small degree of pride to our streets, 
more particularly that of our Main Street with its beautiful 
shade trees, where one hundred years ago there appeared 
only the tow-path of the saddle horse defined by the green 
grass growing to its borders, and where now rolls the fleet¬ 
ing car driven by a power unseen and marvellous, affording 
convenience and luxurious enjoyment alike to the profession¬ 
al^, the mechanic and the weary pedestrian; to our ceme¬ 
teries, w r here repose the ashes of our pioneer forefathers, the 
bones of our fallen heroes, and the remains of near and dear 
relatives, and where our earnings have been well nigh lav¬ 
ished in affectionate esteem and remembrance of those whom 
w r e loved ; to our accommodations in the magnificent coaches 
drawn by the powerful locomotive on either side of us; to the 
electric light, whose rays will soon gleam through the even¬ 
ing darkness to lend enchantment to the festivities of this oc¬ 
casion ; to our system of water works, which not only meets 
the requirements of domestic use, but, when coupled with our 
efficient fire department, is always ready to check a confla¬ 
gration. 

Across yonder valley can be seen the dwelling-place of 
our daughter, the Town of Holbrook, who, notwithstanding 
the admonitions of her parent, wilfully withdrew from us and 
set up for herself under a different name (as most all daughters 
do) on February 29, 1872. When finally our General Court 
and the Governor then in office took the part of our daughter 
and granted her the freedom and independence which she 
desired, and named her in honor of Elisha Niles Holbrook 
(before mentioned), one of her successful merchants, and all 
was over, we girded up our loins and sought consolation. 
None, however, worthy of mention could be found save two 
that human nature suggested. Shall we speak of them ? Now 
that we feel in our humorous condition we will do so. First, 
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that she couldn’t have a birthday but once in four years, and 
second, that the healthfulness of our town might be much im¬ 
proved because of the loss of nearly all our Paines. But, 
when nearly two decades had passed since her withdrawal, we 
began to feel a sense of pride in her prosperity, and, there¬ 
after reciprocating our friendly relations, we welded ourselves 
together with iron bands, and every day since have been drink¬ 
ing to one another’s health the pure waters of the same calm 
and peaceful lake which lies in the bosom of our mother and 
grandmother, Braintree. 

And now turning from these tangible surroundings which 
are the product of our own immediate efforts and contribu¬ 
tions, let us pay tribute to some of the many events, discov¬ 
eries and inventions which the past century has witnessed 
and in which we have a common interest and enjoyment with 
the rest of the world. At the incorporation of this town, the 
thirteen Colonial States had been increased by the accession 
of Vermont and Kentucky only, making a total population 
of about 4,000,000. Not a railroad or a steamboat existed 
in the world. The words telegraph, submarine cable and 
electric car would have conveyed no intelligent idea to the 
human mind. Telescopes were practically mere toys. A 
newspaper was a rare sight, as Dr. Franklin is reported to 
have said that in 1771 but twenty-five of them were published 
in all America. 1 The Post Office Department existed merely 
in name, as the primitive roads prevented even an approxi¬ 
mation to usefulness. In 1790 the number of post-offices in 
the United States was but seventy-five. The log, the fire¬ 
place and the tinder box provided the means for artificial 
heat, while the darkness of the night was dispelled by the 
flame of the lighted candle or the cotton threads which spent 
the oil in the dish. The rude and clumsy appearance of the 
agricultural implements plainly indicated their domestic build 
and the scarcity of iron industries. The parson was the chief 
man of the village and next to him in influence stood the 
schoolmaster. The inventor was regarded as a man of eccen- 

1 Autobiography of Berg. Franklin (Bigelow), p. 102. 
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trie notions and the results of his ingenuity as objects of ridi¬ 
cule. 

But we are now living in a different age. Can it be the 
same country ? Forty-four stars on our national flag are the 
emblems of forty-four States in our solid Union, containing 
a population according to the last census of nearly 63,000,- 
000. A modern geographical map of the United States pre¬ 
sents a network of railroads in the meshes of which are now 
the church, the schoolhouse, the farm and the factory. The 
tropical circles have formed a good gauge for the rail and 
cable which have hooped our planet. The days that the slow 
stage coach spent in conveying communications to New York, 
the rapid mail train now delivers in as many hours, the tele¬ 
graph in as many minutes, and the telephone in as many sec¬ 
onds. Our improved telescope explores the starry heavens, 
and piercing the ethereal space reveals to the human eye 
the more remote planets of our solar system. The newspaper 
of today is an hourly visitor, and the stentorian voice of the 
newsboy proclaims alike the domestic and foreign news of the 
previous hour. The wonderful development in the knowl¬ 
edge of chemistry has supplied us with the photograph, the 
anaesthetic and much that is conducive to the happiness and 
welfare of man. 

We have lived a century. As a municipality, we have 
fought the battles of life for the last quarter of the time since 
the veil which shrouded America from the eyes of Europe 
was rent by that bold and enterprising genius, Christopher 
Columbus, whose name the whole world is now honoring by 
bringing their peace offerings to the shrine of the hemisphere 
he discovered four hundred years ago. Contemporaneously 
with this national celebration of the fourth centennial of Amer¬ 
ican life, we hail with delight the celebrity of the first centen¬ 
nial of our existence as a town. 

It has been pleasant to review the course we have run, and 
muse upon some of the reflections which have come to us 
whiie looking backward over our pilgrimage. The burdens 
of the past suggest the responsibilities of the century now 
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dawning upon us, the success of which depends much upon 
the impetus of the present, and may its momentum be accel¬ 
erated by the pure principles we have inherited, and will 
transmit to the posterity who are to shape the future destinies 
of our town. 

To portray our future would be futile if not vain. The pro¬ 
phetic voices of John Milton in 1641, 1 of Sir Thomas Browne 
in 1682, 2 of John Adams from 1755 to 1813, 3 of Robert Burns 
in 1788, 4 of Charles James Fox in 1794, 5 and others, pro¬ 
nounced remarkable revelations as to the future destinies of 
our country. It is well to have our prophets, but prophecies 
alone never can sustain a nation like ours. This can be at¬ 
tained only through the purity and devotion of each individual 
of a God-fearing people. We now live in a day when it is 
considered an honor to be a private citizen,—an humble, 
obedient, temperate, educated private citizen. And when¬ 
ever such an individual looks at himself as a mere unit of our 
63,000,000 of population, and shrinks to a realization of his 
own insignificance, let him remember that such no doubt was 
the experience of our ancestors when they adopted the motto 
of our country "i? Pluribus TJnum .” 

The President. — Omitting a part of the program, I offer 
the first sentiment: " The Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

While we all regret the inability of His Excellency, the 
Governor, to be present and join with us in this celebration, 
the framers of the Constitution of Massachusetts incorporated 
in that wonderful and far reaching instrument an excellent 
and wise provision for just such an exigency as exists here 
today. The part to which I refer reads like this : "Whenever 
the Governor shall be absent from the Commonwealth, or 
otherwise, the Lieutenant-Governor, for the time being, shall 
perform all the duties incumbent upon the Governor.” (Ap¬ 
plause). In accordance wfith this constitutional provision, I 

1 Works (Pickering’s edition), vol. 3, p. 45. 

2 Browne, Works, vol. 4, pp, 232, 233. 

3 Works, vol. 1, pp. 23, 66, 230, 232; vol. 3, p. 452; vol. 4, p. 293; vol. 7, pp. 250, 256, 
27o, 527; vol. 9, pp. 510, 591, 592. 

4 Life and Works of Burns (Currie), p. 266. 

c Parliamentary History, vol. 31, p. 627. 
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have the honor and the pleasure of presenting to you Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor Wolcott. (Great applause, the band join¬ 
ing in with "Hail to the Chief.”) 

THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

Mr. President and Fellow Citizens of Randolph,— I can 
assure you that all your guests who have the honor, today, 
to partake of your hospitality have been very favorably im¬ 
pressed with the fact of the warmth of your welcome (laugh¬ 
ter) , and with the additional fact that, whatever the weather 
may be outside, it is not easy to dampen the enthusiasm of 
the people of Randolph when they are under a water tight 
tent. (Applause.) 

It gives me much pleasure to be here today, not only be¬ 
cause of the personal interest which I feel in anniversaries 
like this, but because, in the absence of His Excellency the 
Governor, it is my privilege to bring to the Town of Randolph, 
today, the congratulations and the greetings of the Common¬ 
wealth. Anniversaries like this are not only enjoyable, but 
they are profitable. They serve, on a larger scale, the pur¬ 
pose for which the good old New England home-comings on 
Thanksgiving Day or on Christmas have been established, and 
are still practised, throughout our State, of bringing together 
the scattered sons and daughters, yes, and the grandchildren, 
to meet once more under the old roof-tree, to renew the as¬ 
sociations with the old hearth-stone, and to strengthen the 
bonds of kindred and of affection. So, on a larger scale, an¬ 
niversaries like this, which mark an important epoch in the 
history of towns, call back to the limits of the dear old town 
the sons and daughters who have wandered off to pursue their 
business and avocations, perhaps at a distance, that here, too, 
they may renew the ties of friendship, of old association and 
of neighborhood, and, as the sons and daughters of the family 
leave and carry away with them a little warmer feeling of af¬ 
fection for the old folks and for the old roof-tree, so the sons 
and daughters of a town pass away and bear with them a little 
warmer affection for the old scenes of their childhood, for the 
old neighbors, for the old town, for the old schoolhouse. 
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I think one of the first acts of this Town of Randolph is not 
without special interest at the present time. When the first 
settlers came and settled your neighboring town, from which 
this young and promising township of yours was set off, they 
gave to the town, in tender memory of their old home in Eng¬ 
land the name of the old township in England from which so 
many of those first settlers had come. When this town was 
sel off from the town of Braintree, one of its first acts was to 
adopt for the name of the town the name of a distinguished 
citizen of the other great commonwealth of the Revolution¬ 
ary period, the State of Virginia, which afterwards became 
known as the Mother of Presidents, and, selecting the name 
of a distinguished patriot of that old State, the town has ever 
since borne the name of Randolph. Now that the horrid 
chasm of slavery, which separated for years those two his¬ 
toric commonwealths, has been forever closed, thank God, 
there is no citizen here today who regrets that the new town 
of Randolph, as if to emphasize the fact that laurels worthily 
won in a patriotic cause by any citizen of any State were the 
equal heritage of all, looked far southward and took the name 
of a distinguished family and of an illustrious patriot, and has 
ever since been known to all men by the name of Randolph. 

It is the common history of many towns in this Common¬ 
wealth— and that is what makes the Commonwealth of Mas¬ 
sachusetts the State that it has been and is—to pass their de¬ 
cades and scores, yes, and centuries, of life in a channel of 
peaceful, perhaps not very eventful but steady progress in all 
that makes for the enlightenment and the honorable and suc¬ 
cessful life of the citizen. That seems to have been the his¬ 
tory of Randolph. The town has bred its citizens of note 
and mark. It has contributed to the new industries of the 
State. It has turned out a population of God-fearing, pros¬ 
perous, contented citizens. The town of Randolph has added 
one more thing to that. It has added to the history of Ameri¬ 
can literature perhaps the most successful author, today, of 
short stories in Miss Wilkins. (Great applause.) I well re¬ 
member the delight and pleasure I had when I first read those 
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almost incomparable stories of Miss Wilkins. They smacked 
of New England. They had the strong flavor of our common 
New England life, the life of the farmhouse, the life of the 
hillside and of the farm. Two characteristics, I think, ap¬ 
pear more prominently than any other in those stories. It 
seems to be a monotone, almost, that runs all through them 
and yet it does not weary by its monotony, in the first place 
a wonderful pathos of some of those lives,—lives, if you please, 
lived without splendor and among simple surroundings with a 
limited horizon, but lives made eloquent and inspired by that 
high sense of honor, that keen standard of morality which 
has been in the past, is now, I believe, and pray God may 
always be the characteristic of New England life. The au¬ 
thoress of those stories, I think, had added something not 
only to the life and the fame of Randolph, but also to the lit¬ 
erary life and fame of Massachusetts, and I think that we can 
all, today—I am not sure whether she is in the limits of the 
town today,— but I think that we can pay to her a tribute of 
respect and of gratitude. (Applause.) 

In the late war, the town of Randolph showed that its citi¬ 
zens, no less than their fathers, were prompt to respond to 
the call of country and of loyalty to the flag. The spirit of 
’61 was as loyal and as noble a spirit as the spirit of’76. In 
great crises, the people of this country—and perhaps we may 
be pardoned if we say pre-eminently the people of Massachu¬ 
setts— have shown that they are prompt to respond to the 
national call. In the times of peace, when, instead of offer¬ 
ing our bodies a sacrifice, we need but offer the thought and 
the labor and the pains and the trouble of good citizens to 
our country, let it not be said that the citizenship of Massa¬ 
chusetts fails as it has never failed in times of stress and of 
war. 

As when a man is reading a book and he turns over a leaf 
which closes one chapter and the opposite page opens the suc¬ 
ceeding chapter, so is it in the history of a town which cele¬ 
brates an anniversary like this. You close, today, one century 
of your municipal life, but also you open the new chapter, in 
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which is to be written the history of the next century. It is 
for the men and women of today, and for their children, to 
see that that next chapter which they shall add to the record 
keeps up the high standard of honest citizenship, of loyalty, 
of contentment, of prosperity, of intelligence and of patriot¬ 
ism which has been written in the history of the town in the 
past. Not only by turning our look backward over the in¬ 
teresting history of the last hundred years, but looking for¬ 
ward, as we must all do, rather than backward, I bring to 
you today the congratulations, the hearty good wishes and 
the God-speed of the Commonwealth upon the new century 
which you are entering upon today. (Great applause.) 

Here followed a selection by the band. 

The President. —It is a great disappointment to the com¬ 
mittee, and undoubtedly it is to this audience, that several of 
the distinguished gentlemen who were invited to take part in 
this celebration are unavoidably detained elsewhere. In re¬ 
sponse to the invitations to be present as guests of the Town 
of Randolph, several letters of regret have been received, a 
portion of which will now be read by the Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary of the Committee, Asa P. French, Esq. 

THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— A number of letters have been 
received, as the president has said, from gentlemen whom we 
had all hoped to see here today, but who are unable to be 
present. For reasons which I think you will appreciate, I 
shall now read a few only of these: 

Executive Mansion, 

Washington, June 10, 1893. 
Asa P. French, Esq., Randolph, Mass. : 

My Dear Sir,—The President directs me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your kind favor of the 9th instant, in which you 
invite him to be present at the celebration of the one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the incorporation of your town. It 
would give him great pleasure to be with the citizens ot Ran¬ 
dolph on that occasion if it were possible for him to do so, 
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but the short time that he will be able to get away from pub¬ 
lic duties he will prefer to use for uninterrupted rest. 

Again thanking you for the invitation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Henry T. Thurber, 

Private Secretary. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Executive Department. 

Boston, June 22, 1893. 

Mr. Asa P. French, Randolph, Mass.: 

My Dear Sir,—I have just received the very kind invita¬ 
tion of the town of Randolph to be present at the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of its incorporation on July 
19th next. 

It is a great disappointment to me to find that long since I 
have made an engagement which takes me far away at that 
time and makes it impossible for me to attend. 

Permit me to send you in the name and on behalf of the 
Commonwealth her heartiest congratulations on this your an¬ 
niversary day, and her earnest appreciation of the long and 
honorable life your town has lived. She knows that that life 
has been distinguished by many and useful deeds, and by 
honorable activity, public spirit and patriotism, and by the 
worthy deeds of its faithful citizens, who have been devoted 
to it, to their Commonwealth and to their country. May its 
future be as bright as its past, bringing to its citizens only 
prosperity and happiness. 

Very truly yours, 

W. E. Russell. 


Judge George White, for many years Judge of Probate for 
this county, writes as follows: 

Wellesley Hills, Mass., July 13, 1893. 
Hon. J. White Belcher, Chairman , and others of the Com¬ 
mittee on the celebration on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the town of Randolph: 

Dear Sir,—I thank you for the honor you have done me in 
inviting me to be present on that occasion as the guest of the 
town. 

It would give me pleasure to accept your invitation, but my 
official duty calls me elsewhere on that day. 
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During the long period of thirty-five years that I have been 
Judge of the Probate Court of Norfolk County, I have been 
brought into intimate acquaintance with many people of Ran¬ 
dolph. 

Memory brings back to my view the forms and features of 
many of her departed ones whom I knew, who exemplified in 
their lives and character what is most worthy and honorable 
in man; and now may I be permitted to add that the confi¬ 
dence and friendship of these men have ever been to me a 
source of pleasure and pride. 

Yours respectfully, 

George White. 


I will read one more letter, from an old son of Randolph, 
the Rev. M. A. Tolman, now in Pennsylvania: 

Mauch Chunk, Pa., July 7, 1893. 
The Hon. J. White Belcher, President , and other Members 
of the Committee: 

Gentlemen,—Your kind invitation to be the guest of the 
Town of Randolph at the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of its incorporation is received and very highly 
appreciated. 

While I thank you most sincerely for the invitation, I re¬ 
gret to say that engagements previously made will prevent 
me from sharing in the pleasures of the occasion. 

You were very kind, indeed, to honor me so highly, es¬ 
pecially as it is so many years (forty, this summer) since I 
was privileged to call Randolph my home. That during all 
these years Father Time has dealt gently with his children is 
evident from the fact that in the list of names attached to the 
invitation I recognize seven acquaintances of former days, two 
of whom were for a short time my schoolmates. 

Dear old Randolph ! Ever may " Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces ! ” Such is the prayer of 
one of thy children who still loves the home ot his childhood 
above all other spots on earth. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

Marcus Alden Tolman. 

The President. —The next sentiment which I offer is to the 
Congress of the United States, and I have the pleasure of in¬ 
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troducing to you Hon. Elijah A. Morse, the faithful Repre¬ 
sentative from the Second Congressional District. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Citizens of Ran¬ 
dolph,— I remember to have read a story of a boy, whose 
father was a clergyman, who was asked by another boy if his 
father ever preached any of his old sermons. "Yes,” he said, 
"he sometimes did, but he didn’t holler in the same place.” 
(Laughter.) I was wondering, if I was asked to make many 
more speeches in this locality, whether I wouldn’t have to 
holler in another place. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, I listened to all that you yourself, the poet, 
and the orator, said in praise of Randolph. I believe all they 
said, and it all makes me think of another story I know. 
One of the professors in the college at New Haven was sick 
and very near his end. Some of his brother professors came 
in to comfort him, and they told the good old man, "We sup¬ 
pose, of course, you believe the Gospel, and you believe all 
that you have preached, and that you hope soon to exchange 
this world fora brighter and better home in Heaven.” "Oh, 
yes,” said the dying professor, "I believe all that, but then,” 
said he, "I think I shall miss my New Haven privileges.” 
(Laughter.) I was wondering, after all I have listened to 
today, whether or no the good people of Randolph would not 
miss their Randolph privileges. 

Then, once more, the president said in his speech that 153 
years ago the old mother town of Braintree gave birth to 
this her first daughter, Randolph, and he said further that 
the Selectmen of Braintree had been invited here today to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of this their first¬ 
born child, and that made me think of another story. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) Some years ago, I visited Ireland. You know that 
Ireland is a country, above all other countries, of traditions, 
and some of those t raditions run back a time the memory of 
man runneth not. (Laughter.) There is a tradition that the 
mayoralty of the city of Limerick was once in dispute, and 
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they could not agree who was elected the Lord Mayor of the 
city of Limerick. After a fearful wrangle that lasted for days 
and weeks and, perhaps, months, they finally settled it in this 
way : They said, "The first man that comes to the gates of 
the city of Limerick tomorrow morning shall be declared the 
Lord Mayor of the city of Limerick.” Well, who do you 
think he was ? The tradition is that he was John, the Basket 
Maker from the country. And they said to him, "Hurrah, 
John, you are the Lord Mayor of the city of Limerick.” He 
could not believe it, because he came to Limerick to sell his 
baskets. But there was a committee of the distinguished men 
of the city at the gate of the city, and they escorted him to 
the City Hall, put the robes of office upon him, put the chain 
of gold around his neck and the insignia of oflice upon his 
breast and issued a proclamation that John, the Basket Maker 
from the country, was the Lord Mayor of the city of Limerick. 
After a little bit, John’s old mother came to the city looking 
for John,— she had not heard from her son, and she said, 
" Have you seen anything of my son John? ” " Yes, madam, 
we have. Your son John, the Basket Maker from the coun¬ 
try, is the Lord Mayor of the city of Limerick.” The old lady 
could not believe it; but she went up to City Hall and opened 
the door and there sat John. He was surrounded by the dis¬ 
tinguished men of the city. He was clothed in the robes of 
his^office. He had a chain of gold around his neck. The in¬ 
signia of office were on his breast. The old lady looked at him 
about five minutes. Then she jumped up and said, Dont 
you know your old mother ? ” And he said, Hurrah, mother , 
I don’t know myself.” (Laughter.) I was wondering whether 
the citizens of Braintree, and the Selectmen who had. come 
here to witness the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
their child, were not a good deal like old John’s mother, and 
whether the daughter was not a good deal like John —that 
she didn’t hardly know herself. 

But, seriously, Mr. President, so far as I have the honor 
to represent the government of the United States as member 
of the Congress of the United States, I bring to this ancient, 
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God-fearing Town of Randolph the salutations of the nation. 
Burke, the great historian, says that he alone deserves to be 
remembered by posterity who treasures up and preserves the 
memory of his fathers. You have done well, Mr. President 
and citizens of Randolph, to celebrate this one hundredth an¬ 
niversary of the birth of your town. You do well to honor 
the men who settled this wilderness and laid here deep the 
foundations of civil and religious liberty, men who came here 
daring the dangers of hostile Indians and wild beasts, men 
who knew no fear but the fear of God. 

Mr. President, something has been said by the orator today 
about the power and influence of these old-fashioned New 
England towns upon the State, the nation and the world. Do 
you know that three hundred miles up the river Nile they 
came upon the ruins of what was once the city of Thebes, a 
city that, tradition tells us, long ages ago resounded with the 
tramp of millions, a city that gave evidence that the merchant 
and the banker were there, but the streets of that city long 
centuries ago were silent in death. The explorer tells us that 
he found in the centre of this city the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun, a building estimated to have been six hundred feet 
long, three hundred feet wide, and supported by massive stone 
pillars. In the centre of those ruins he found a statute which 
King Rameses the Second was supposed to have erected to 
himself, a gigantic stone statue, which King Rameses inscribed 
with these words : "If any man will know how great I am, 
or where I lie, let him behold my works.” Mr. President, I 
thought, v/hen the orator was speaking this afternoon, if any 
man would know how great were the God-fearing men who 
settled this ancient town and who dared the dangers of hos- 
tile Indians and wild beasts to make here a place where they 
might worship God according to the dictates of their con¬ 
science, I say, if you will know how great they are, surpass 
their works. 

Among other things the orator said today : " Do we appre¬ 
ciate the blessings and privileges which we enjoy?” He re¬ 
cited to you, and he contrasted modern civilization, with 
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which you are surrounded,—he contrasted what goes to adorn 
and embellish civilized life with the hardships and privations 
of your fathers. The question I propound to you today is: 
Do you appreciate your privileges ? Plato, the heathen phil¬ 
osopher, thanked God for three things : First, that he was 
born a Greek; second, that he was born a rational soul; 
third, that he lived in the days of Socrates. Mr. President, 
if this poor benighted heathen, who knew nothing of God and 
refined and religious and eternal life, who knew nothing of 
what goes to adorn and embellish civilized life in our gener¬ 
ation, had that for which to thank God, surely what have we 
who stand in this apex of the nineteenth century ? 

Mr. President and Fellow Citizens, once more I tender you 
my most hearty congratulations upon this hundredth anni¬ 
versary of your incorporation. Once more I say to you: 
May you go on in all that goes to adorn and to embellish and 
ennoble a civilized life, and may the sons of those men who 
settled this town prove to be worthy sons of noble sires. 
And so I say, lastly, God bless the ancient Town of Ran¬ 
dolph. (Great applause.) 

The President. —I offer, as the next sentiment, the County 
of Norfolk, which was incorporated on the twenty-third day 
of May, 1793, thirteen days after the incorporation of the 
Town of Randolph, and I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you one of our guests, who is familiar with its history from 
his long continuance and faithful service as a Norfolk County 
officer. I have the honor of introducing to you Erastus 
Worthington, Esq., of Dedham. (Applause.) 

ERASTUS WORTHINGTON, ESQ. 

Mr. President,—I am very glad to observe that in the ar¬ 
rangements for this your centennial family party you did not 
forget the relationship between the town and the county. It 
would not have been surprising if you had, for it would have 
been entirely in accordance with the habit and custom of the 
time. It is undoubtedly true that as a political division of the 
commonwealth the county has lost much of its former import¬ 
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ance and prestige. It is not many years ago since the coun¬ 
ties were directly represented in the first branch of the Legis¬ 
lature of the Commonwealth and the number of Senators was 
apportioned according to the amount of public taxes paid. 
Not only this, the county was the nucleus of a variety of vol¬ 
untary societies organized for the social, moral and industrial 
interests of the people. There was the county agricultural 
society, with its annual fairs; the county ministerial associ¬ 
ation, and the conferences of churches, the county medical 
association, the county bar association, not to mention 
others, which served to kindle in the popular mind an esprit 
de corps. One used to hear it occasionally said that such a man 
owned the fastest horse in the county, or such a man was the 
best lawyer, or the best doctor, in the county; but such ex¬ 
pressions as these have become more and more infrequent. 
In the constant and radical changes which are marked features 
in our present-day civilization, the county has ceased in all 
these respects in a great measure to concentrate the public 
interest. 

In the civil arrangements of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, to which old Braintree and this town belonged, the town 
was made the unit and the town government touched most 
nearly the interests of the people. But as early as 1643 the 
General Court divided all the plantations under its jurisdic¬ 
tion into four shires, or counties, adopting the names of the 
four eastern counties of England, from which most of the col¬ 
onists had emigrated. Sufl'olk County, of which this town 
was a part, had a coast line from Boston to Scituate, and gen¬ 
erally stated it included all the settled towns between Charles 
River on the north and the Plymouth Colony line on the south. 
Such was Suffolk County until 1793. 

I desire to call special attention on this occasion to the his¬ 
toric coincidence which has been alluded to by the President 
of the Day. At the same session of the General Court in 
March, 1793, when Randolph was incorporated, and only 
seventeen days later, an act was passed incorporating the 
County of Norfolk, which took effect on the twentieth of June, 
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1793. This, therefore, is the centennial year of the County 
of Norfolk as well as of the town of Randolph, and the county 
and the town may extend mutual congratulations today. The 
new county comprised all the towns of Suffolk County ex¬ 
cepting Boston and Chelsea. Hingham and Hull, always 
Suffolk towns, were excepted by a subsequent statute passed 
the same year, and afterwards were annexed to Plymouth 
County. 

I have no time here to review the causes which led to the 
formation of Norfolk County. It was the result of an agita¬ 
tion which had been going on in the towns for many years, 
but it had been retarded byjealousiesasto the location of the 
shire town between the maritime towns on the coast and the 
farming towns in the interior. The little community then 
around the Cochato here was a good type of the farming 
towns in the interior of the new County of Norfolk. There 
were, as yet, no factories. Here and there might have been 
seen small iron foundries, a few tanneries and the inevitable 
saw mills and grist mills. On the shore were a few villages 
around the mouths of the rivers, where there was some com¬ 
merce and some shipbuilding. Going from the seacoast in¬ 
land, one saw, for the most part, the primeval forest, with a 
few clearings. Occasionally, he would come to a group of 
farm houses placed conveniently near the parish meeting 
house. All the people were farmers, depending wholly upon 
their lands for their daily bread. Their small supplies of 
ready money came from the produce, the ship timber, the hoop 
poles, the tan bark, which they were able to sell in Boston and 
the other maritime towns. They had become impoverished 
by the exhaustive demands for supplies during the Revolu¬ 
tion. They were suffering from a depreciated currency. 
They were laboring under the dread that their lands should 
be taken for debt. The outlook for them was as dark and 
gloomy as it possibly could be. But they kept their relig¬ 
ious and political faith, and unfalteringly worked on. Such 
was the life of men and women in Norfolk County in 1793. 

Standing, as we do, at the end of a century, it would be 
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very easy to make contrasts and comparisons in our own 
favor. In all the comforts, amenities and refinements of life, 
we have the advantage, vastly the advantage. But who can 
deny that the hard school of self-denial in 1793 developed 
those qualities which made men strong, courageous and un¬ 
flinching in the great emergencies of life, and gave to woman 
that certain benignity of character which lingers in the mem¬ 
ory of some of us as a perpetual benediction? 

I have today recalled in memory the forms of several Ran¬ 
dolph men it was my privilege to know, but who have passed 
away. I have learned to ascribe certain characteristics to 
communities as well as to individuals, and I think it can be 
justly said of Randolph that through the enterprise, public 
spirit, intelligence and high character of its people, it has ac¬ 
quired and always maintained a most excellent name. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The Temple Quartette sang, "Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River,” and was applauded vigorously. 

The President.— I offer, as the next sentiment, the old 
Town of Brainti'ee. Although Randolph separated from the 
mother town 100 years ago, the strong ties of friendship and 
family kindred still continue and know no boundaries or di¬ 
viding lines. I have the pleasure of presenting to you Judge 
Asa French, of Braintree. (Applause.) 

JUDGE ASA FRENCH. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—From the vener¬ 
able mother, strong and robust notwithstanding her 250 years, 
I bring the congratulations to her youngest offspring on this 
hundredth anniversary of her birth. The people of Braintree 
with one accord rejoice in your prosperity, and we bid you 
God-speed as you enter upon the second century of your ex¬ 
istence. 

It seems a long time—it is a long time—since, voluntar¬ 
ily withdrawing from the old homestead and taking with you 
your part of the patrimony, you set up an independent house¬ 
hold, and yet there are living today, in the old town, a man 
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and his wife who, a few months ago, celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, and whose recollection 
goes back almost to the time when Randolph became a town. 
So long had the pleasant relations existed between the Mid¬ 
dle and the South Precincts that, when the separation came 
in 1793, there were those living even within the limits of the 
part to be set off who did not wholly acquiesce in the change, 
and so stubborn was their resistance that it was found neces¬ 
sary to insert in the act of incorporation of the town a pro¬ 
vision which does not appear in that of Quincy the year pre¬ 
vious—and I doubt if it can be found in any similar act upon 
our statute books—that any resident of Randolph who might 
desire to continue his citizenship in the town of Braintree 
should be permitted to do so upon filing notice of his inten¬ 
tion with the Secretary of State within six months from the 
date of the act, a privilege of which several availed them¬ 
selves, some of whom continued to pay their taxes on real 
and personal estate in the town of Braintree for thirty years 
thereafter, notwithstanding they remained domiciled in the 
town of Randolph. Apparently, death alone reconciled them 
to the change. (Laughter.) Nevertheless, with one excep¬ 
tion, I believe, the friendly relations have existed between 
the two towns. In many respects, although living in sepa¬ 
rate municipalities, our interests have been identical. In 
whatever of renown belongs to the early history of the old 
town, we share alike. In the deeds of its great men we have 
a common heritage. Our sons and our daughters have come 
to live with you, and yours have made their homes with us. 
The same blood flows in our veins. We do not actually drink 
our water from the same pond with you (laughter), but we 
have a right so to do (applause), of which I have no doubt 
we shall avail ourselves at some time in the future. (Re¬ 
newed applause.) 

I have said that there was one interruption in the friendly 
relations between the two towns. To anyone who is at all 
familiar with the early records of the town, it is well known 
that the herring was a perpetual source of trouble and anx¬ 
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iety to our ancestors. Scarcely a town meeting was held at 
which some vote was not taken upon the subject. The aid 
of legislation was invoked to protect the right of Braintree in 
that most prolific of the food fishes. The time and expense 
laid out upon this matter were doubtless out of all proportion 
to the value of this fish as a food product, but it was a prin¬ 
ciple they were contending for, and when were the citizens of 
any part of the town of Braintree known to shrink where prin¬ 
ciple was at stake? Now, this little unpleasantness arose in 
this way: The herring, which is a very sagacious fish and 
knows a good piece of fresh water when it finds it, had from 
time immemorial been in the habit of making a yearly excur¬ 
sion from the salt water up the Monatiquot River to the Great 
Pond to deposit its spawn. These, when hatched, returned 
by the same channel, and in due time, with unerring instinct, 
came back to the place of their birth. The right to take these 
herring: had a commercial value which Braintree claimed, after 
the division, to the exclusion of Quincy and Randolph. In 
1797, Braintree leased this right for five years at an annual 
rental of $103. I want you to note the amount. I desire on 
this occasion to be very accurate in my statement, because my 
great grandfather, Deacon Moses French, was the lessee. 
(Laughter.) The town, by express vote, lowered the rent 
one year to $80, presumably upon the ground that he had 
made a losing bargain. In 1799—I refer to this matter not 
only as an interesting historical incident, but as a warning— 
the town of Randolph commenced an action against the town 
of Braintree to recover its share of this rental, and Deacon 
French was chosen a committee of one to look after the de¬ 
fence. There seems to have been no talk of a compromise 
upon that occasion. Judge Sullivan had been consulted dur¬ 
ing the progress of this difficulty, and the counsel on both 
sides of the case were among the most eminent lawyers in the 
State. A verdict was rendered by consent in the lower court 
at Dedham for the plaintiff, that is, Randolph, and the case 
was carried on a question of law to the Supreme Court, where, 
after the most elaborate argument, nine years having elapsed 
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since the commencement of the action, that court gave judg¬ 
ment for the defendant, Braintree, with costs. And it is 
noted on the report of that case that the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Theophilus Parsons, did not sit, because he 
had been a counsel in the case before his appointment. Thus 
was ensured forever to the town of Braintree the right to the 
herring fishery in the Monatiquot River, and since that time, 
by the aid of fish-ways, the herring have been permitted to 
make their annual excursions from and to the bay unvexed 
by Randolph. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, when Gen. Thayer provided in his will for 
the establishment of that institution which bears his name, his 
memory went back to the time of his birth in 1785, before the 
old town had been dismembered, and he stipulated that the 
children in the whole territory of the original town should 
share in the benefits of that institution. And when Mrs. 
Glover, two years ago, added her magnificent bequest to that 
endowment, she, whose birth took place in the early part of 
the present century, also provided that the benefits of her gift 
should be for the children of that town which had been the 
home of her ancestors since its early settlement. May we 
always cherish the same spirit of affection for the old town as 
it existed from 1640 to 1792, and may that spirit be trans¬ 
mitted by our children and our children’s children to the latest 
generation. (Applause.) 

The President.— The next sentiment I offer is the city of 
Quincy, the eldest daughter of the old town of Braintree, the 
only sister of Randolph. It is the birth-place of two Presi¬ 
dents of the United States, and still has a wealth of material 
for a future supply when needed. I now introduce to you 
with pleasure Mayor Fairbanks of Quincy. (Applause.) 

THE MAYOR OF QUINCY. 

I deem it an honor, Mr. President, to have the privilege 
of bringing to you and to the good citizens of Randolph the 
official greetings and congratulations of the historic city of 
Quincy. Also, it is a pleasure to participate in the interest¬ 
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ing and instructive lessons of the day. True, indeed, that 
Randolph and Quincy are closely united together. We have 
the right to turn the pages of history and read therefrom 
much that is of common interest, much that we can both be 
proud of; and though, in the course of time, each precinct 
deemed it for her own interest to take upon herself the duties 
of self government, yet there has always remained a living 
family tie permitting each to rejoice in the other’s prosperity. 
In 1890, we paid our loyal respect to our good old mother 
town. In 1892, Quincy gave you welcome to her hearth¬ 
stone. Today, we are clustered around your fireside, each 
rejoicing in your own prosperity. And now, Mr. President, 
as today you are passing a most important historical mile¬ 
stone, as you direct your steps to the next one, take with you 
the hearty good wishes of your thousands of relatives in the 
old North Precinct, now the city of Quincy. (Applause.) 

The President. —Although there are several gentlemen 
who were expected to speak, as the hour is getting late, I wdll 
introduce but one more speaker, and at the conclusion of his 
remarks I invite the Temple Quartette, Cadet Band and this 
audience all to join in singing "America.” Prior to that I will 
offer the following sentiment: The town of Holbrook, the only 
daughter of Randolph. For seventy-nine years her interests 
were identical with those of the parent town. Although but 
twenty-one years of age the 29th of February last, for enter¬ 
prise and prosperity she stands among the first in the list of 
towns in this Commonwealth. I have the pleasure of intro¬ 
ducing to you E. Everett Holbrook, the son of an honored 
citizen, whose name the town of Holbrook bears. (Applause.) 

E. EVERETT HOLBROOK, ESQ. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—When asked by 
your honored president a short time since if I would not re¬ 
spond for the town of Holbrook, I said, "Oh, no.” But there 
happened to be a good friend present, and he said, "01 course 
you will.” "Why,” said he, "all you have got to do is to 
lift your hands something in this kind of form and just give 
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a hearty cheer for the old mother town of Bandolph.” And 
then he said, "We are going to have a big bonfire on that 
day and we want to just stir up the sparks and let them fly.” 
M ell, Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen, I can give 

7 c5 

the cheer for Holbrook. We have been having sparks flying 
all day. 

I bring you from your daughter town the glad greeting that 
she gives you today. As has been said, for nearly eighty 
years we were with you in the old homestead. Many of your 
noble men and women were those that mingled with the ones 
we loved. Together they worked for the welfare of the town, 
and their memory, today, bids us bless the old mother town. 
Now, you know how it is. How T ever dear the old homestead 
may be, daughters will leave the old household. It is born 
in them to go away to build homes of their own. Sometimes 
when they go away they are bidden God-speed, and then 
again at other times the mother says, "Well, I think you had 
better stay with us. We have always got along finely to¬ 
gether. We don’t want you to go.” But there had been a 
little spark kindled in the daughter’s heart to go, and, friends, 
of all the sparks in this world that is hardest to quench. It is 
that spark in the daughter’s heart who wants a home of her 
own. And so, when we came to our mother and she said, 
"No, no,” the more the fire burned, the more we were deter¬ 
mined to go. It is always so, over and over again. What 
did the mother do then? She just took us up to that house 
on the hill, where from all over our good old Commonwealth 
the noble men gather, and there the mother told her story 
and then the daughter told her story; and just the same, ladies 
and gentlemen, as it always has been in the years past, just 
the same as it will be over and over again in the years to 
come, those noble and true men smiled on the daughter. 
And so it is because of that smile we come to pay you our 
greetings today, to mingle with the glad cheers that go up 
here, our cheers on this your jubilee day. Blessings rest on 
our old mother. We are proud of her today, as we look upon 
her in her anniversary robe, with her ribbons flying in every 
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direction, with her flags of welcome from all her poles. May 
our mother live and be a blessing to many and herself be 
blessed. (Great applause.) 

The President.— I wish to please the audience as far as 
possible. I have been requested to invite the quartette to 
sing one more piece, after which we will all join in singing 
"America” under the direction of Mr. John B. Thayer. 

The Quartette sang, "Dearest Maiden, Dance with Me,” 
and then the audience joined in singing "America.” This 
closed the exercises. 


THE BALL 

The festivities of the day were fittingly concluded with a 
grand ball, which was held in Stetson Hall in the evening. 
It was largely attended, and, as no pains were spared to make 
it a success, it proved not the least attractive feature of the 
celebration. 


Thus the day passed, and is chronicled, which marked the 
close of the first century in the history of the Town of Ran¬ 
dolph. 
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APPENDIX. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Worcester, Mass., June 13, 1893. 
Asa P. French, Esq., Randolph Mass. : 

My Dear Mr. French,—I have your courteous invitation 
to attend the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the in¬ 
corporation of the Town of Randolph. Such celebrations 
have great attractions for me. I am sure, if I could be pres¬ 
ent, I should listen to much that would be delightful to hear, 
and meet many friends, old and new, whom it would be a de¬ 
light to greet. But I have a professional engagement which 
is almost sure to detain me here that day. i am, with high¬ 
est respect, Faithfully yours, 

Geo. F. Hoar. 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Nahant, Mass., June 10, 1893. 

My Dear Sir,—I have received your kind letter of the 8th, 
informing me of the Committee’s invitation to attend the cele¬ 
bration of the Town of Randolph, July nineteenth. I am 
very much obliged to you and to the Committee, but regret 
to say that, as I intend to be away during the entire month 
of July, it will be impossible for me to accept. 

Very truly yours, 

H. C. Lodge. 


Boston, June 9, 1893. 

My Dear Sir,—I regret that it will be impossible for me to 
be present at the one hundredth anniversary celebration of the 
Town of Randolph. I beg leave to thank you for the invi¬ 
tation. Yours sincerely, 

Walbridge A. Field. 
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Brookline, June 17, 1893. 

My Dear Sir,—It would give me much pleasure to attend 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the incor¬ 
poration of Randolph, and I regret that official duties deny me 
the privilege of accepting the very kind invitation of your 
committee. The June term in Bristol will be necessarily post¬ 
poned and it falls to my lot to hold it, and to be so engaged 
at the time named for your celebration. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert Mason. 


Swampscott, Mass. 

Mr. Gaston deeply regrets that the state of his health for¬ 
bids his acceptance of the kind invitation of the Town of Ran¬ 
dolph to join in the celebration of its "One Hundredth An¬ 
niversary.” He sends his hearty congratulations and best 
wishes for the continued prosperity of the town. 

June 29, 1893. 


July 26, 1893. 

Dear French,—I went to the World’s Fair, starting the 
17th and returning today. I find your note of the 18th, and 
you will understand why an answer is so late. Had I not 
gone away I intended to be at Randolph, for I looked for¬ 
ward to enjoying what is always delightful to me, a town cele¬ 
bration. Please accept my thanks for your courteous invi¬ 
tation, and my regret that I was attending a larger but not a 
better exhibit. " Sincerely yours, 

John D. Long. 


Boston, June 22, 1893. 

My Dear Mr. French,—I have just returned from Chicago 
and find here your very kind invitation from the Town of 
Randolph to attend its centennial anniversary on the 19th of 
July. I am very grateful for this courtesy but am obliged at 
present to make alf future engagements depend upon the state 
of my health at that time, "it ■will afford me great pleasure 
to accept the invitation if I am able to do so. 

Yours very truly, 

Alexander H. Rice. 
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Springfield, Mass., June 24, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—The invitation which you extend in behalf of 
the Committee to attend the celebration of the 100th anni¬ 
versary of the incorporation of the Town of Randolph, has 
been received, and the compliment expressed thereby, I assure 
you, is fully appreciated. Were it reasonably practicable for 
me to accept the invitation, I should give myself that plea¬ 
sure; but engagements that will control my time, unavoid¬ 
ably, constrain me to say that I cannot attend. 

With best wishes for the abundant success of the occasion, 
I am, Very truly yours, 

Geo. D. Robinson. 


Arlington, June 14, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of the kind invitation of the 
Committee upon the celebration of the one hundreth anni¬ 
versary of the incorporation of the Town of Randolph, to be 
present as a guest of the town upon that occasion. I should 
be most happy to accept, but as I expect to be absent from 
the State at that time this will prevent. Regretting that I 
cannot be with you and cordially thanking you and the Com¬ 
mittee for the invitation, I am, Very truly yours, 

J. Q. A. Brackett. 


Boston, July 17, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I have delayed acknowledging your kind invi¬ 
tation to attend the centennial anniversary of the Town of 
Randolph, hoping to manage to get there. But owing to the 
necessary arrangement of vacations in this department, I am 
compelled to be in New Hampshire on that date or upset the 
entire vacation programme. Excuse the delay and accept my 
thanks for being remembered. Yours truly, 

Geo. A. Marden. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Tax Commissioner’s Department. 

Boston, July 7, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of the invitation of the Com¬ 
mittee to be present at the celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the incorporation of Randolph, for which kindly extend to 
the Committee my thanks. I expect to take a short vacation 
which will cover that date and hence must forego the pleasure 
of attendance. Very truly yours, 

Chas. Endicott. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Council Chamber, 

Boston, Mass., July 17, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your invitation to attend 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of your town, 
and to return my thanks for the same. I regret that an offi¬ 
cial engagement elsewhere will prevent my acceptance. We 
should all rejoice in the successful maintenance of our New 
England system of town government for so long a time, and 
it is especially appropriate that each town should impress 
upon its citizens the advantages to them of this method of self- 
government by celebrations like yours. I congratulate you 
and your fellow townsmen in being able to do so in the happy 
and effective manner which your programme indicates. 

Very truly yours, 

David Hall Rice. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

Third Vice-President’s Office. 

Boston, Mass., June 22, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your kind invitation to be 
present as a guest of the Town of Randolph at the celebration 
of its one hundredth anniversary on July 19th next, and beg 
to thank you for the same. 

I regret that I am unable to accept, owing to other en¬ 
gagements. Very truly yours, 

J. R. Kendrick. 


Randolph, Mass., July 19, 1893. 

Dear Mr. French,—The mishap which has deprived me of 
the pleasure of participating in today’s festivities I regard as 
one of the most unfortunate circumstances of my life. In 
spirit, however, I have been with you heart and soul, and I 
rejoice immeasurably over the entire success of the celebra¬ 
tion. I know not how to express to you and your associates 
my deep sense of gratitude for your kind consideration of me 
throughout, but especially for your graceful concession in per¬ 
mitting Fr. Walsh, my confrere, to discharge the duties of the 
office which you had so courteously assigned to me. Hop¬ 
ing, then, that the same pleasant relations will mark all our 
intercourse in the future, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

Jos. J. Keegan. 
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Boston, July 15, 1893. 

My Dear Sir,—I last evening received your note remind¬ 
ing me of the invitation to attend the centennial celebration 
at Randolph on the 19th. 

Excuse my delay in acknowledging the invitation, due to 
the fact of uncertainty as to my whereabouts on the day named 
and my being at this time much occupied. 

I regret to say that I have an important business engage¬ 
ment in New York on the 19th, which will preclude my tak¬ 
ing part in the Randolph celebration. It is, I trust, needless 
for me to add that I greatly regret this on several accounts. 
Randolph belongs to the Braintree family of towns— a fam¬ 
ily in the history of which I have, as you know, been deeply 
interested, and the record of which I have done something to 
preserve. Were it within my power, therefore, I should'not 
fail to be present on the 19th, both as representing in part 
one of the children towns and also a family, branches of which, 
I believe, still reside in Randolph. 

So much do I regret my inability to be present, and the 
fact that in my absence no representative of the Quincy branch 
of the Adams family may be on the ground, that I would sug¬ 
gest to you communicating with my brother, Mr. Brooks 
Adams, who is now living at the old place in Quincy. I will 
also see him myself, and suggest that he, if possible, attend. 

With great regret, etc., 

Charles F. Adams. 


Boston, June 28, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I am greatly obliged to you for your cordial in¬ 
vitation, on behalf of the Committee of the town, to be pres¬ 
ent as guest of the Town of Randolph at the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of its incorporation. 

It would give me very great satisfaction indeed if I were 
able to attend on that occasion ; but the condition of my busi¬ 
ness is such that I shall not be, probably, in this vicinity on 
the 19th July, and therefore I am compelled reluctantly to 
decline. Yours truly, 


J. Q. Adams. 
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Dedham, July 10, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—The invitation to the one hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the Town of Randolph was duly received ; with many 
thanks for the kind invitation, I am obliged to say that I shall 
not be able to attend. Respectfully yours, 

Jonathan Cobb, 

Register of Probate and Insolvency 

for the County of Norfolk. 


Somerset, Mass., July 15, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—The invitation kindly sent me, to be present at 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Town of Randolph, was duly received, with many thanks. I 
did hope to be present with you all, and to enjoy the festivi¬ 
ties of the day, but my time is not my own, and that day my 
duties require me to be at the railroad station. 

If nothing prevents, I shall visit Randolph, Tuesday, for I 
have a great desire to see "Circuits Ordinary ” in full dress. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. H. Woodman. 
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